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Proceedings of the third ot three workshops held in 
conjunction vith the development of thirty^four core c^urriculum 
tfodultis for irocational teacher education are presented. ^Included are 
five^ If orkshop presental^ions; (i) "An Orerriev of the Hovement for 
Competency-Based Vocational Instruction (CBI)^'* by Glen Pardig; (2) 
**The nature and characteristic's of IndiTidualized Instruction^** by 
Sandra H* BillerY (3) "Preparing Tochers to Install and, Manage 
Competency-Based Vocational ProgxamsV** by cien Fardig; (4) 
"Perf orm^nce-BB.sed Teacher BdncationiHateriMls from the^ Center for 
Vocational Educatioit^V by Glen^Fardig^ and (S) "BeTiew of the 
Vocational Education Curriculum Haterials^" by Terry Bevell. In the 
appendixes are the folloving; program agenda; check list for review 
and evaluation of CBI materials; tforksh^p evaluation "form; a list of 
vocational teacher professional competencies essential to' installing 
and conducting CBI; an annotated bibliography of CBI (Primary 
Ver;8ion); a bibliography of recent curridulum materials for. ^ 
profes*slonal vocational teacher eP acajous transparency masters used 
in the workshop presentations; and a listlof vbrkshop participantSt 
(Proceedings of the, other tvo workshops are CB 016 335-936; the cote 
curriculum modules developed are CB 016 9^6-971). (JH) 
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COrWON CORE CURRICULUM 



Introduction 



Many currfculum materials have been developed with U,S» Office of 
Education funds - either as direct grants or through contijfcts with 
State DepartJients of Education^ ^During the fall oT 1977* a grant was 
made available to Cal if orji^ State University, Fresno, .through the * 
California State'Department of Education for the specific purpose of 
cofh/€?hing all college and university vocational teacher educators and ^ 
providing them vifth the opportunity to review and analyze available com- 
petency-based curriculum materials* Materials selected were applicable 
to four vocational services: agriculture, business, hoiue economics, and 
. industrial education. Each workshop participant reviewed and evaluated 
at least four pieces of material. The results of the review are Included 
in this report* ^ * , 

This in-service mefeting also"^ included' three joresentati^ns on very * 

current e'dupational topics by -recognised national vocational educa^on 

leaders. Topics included the **Naturfe and Characteristics^ of Inaividual-' 

ized Instruction**, "An Overview of the Movements for Competency-Based ^ 

Vocational Instruction"* and **Prepar1ng Teachers to Install and Manage 

Corffjietency- Based Vocational Pjxjgrams**. * ' 

* - • 

Bibliographies and illustrative material for pre'^^tfntations In 
Competency-Based Instruction were shared with the ^roup* These will be 
found in the Appendices. 
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The. Comnon Core Curriculum-project {1975-1977) has Included the 
following phases: " " * • 

I . I 

- 1dent1ficat1on'"of coramin core components of vocational 
education (1975), 

- organization of components Into Instructional modules (1975-1976)* 

- development ancl field testing of competency-based modules 
^ (1976-1977). 

- review of current CBI currlculimi materials (1977), and 

- development of five administrative and superlsory modules 
(1^77), \ > " ^ ^ 

N 

Plans for d1ssf»m1nat1on and infusion of these materials Into the 
vocational teacher education programs at the California State Collesfes 
and Universities is lojcluded in the last phase of the project. 

Proceedings of* the workshops held in connection with the projejpt 

are available frgm; ' 

Dr, Owen Cooke, Project Ql rector ^ v 
Home. Economics Departmen^t ^ . 

California State Uoi.verslty, Fresno / ' 

Fresno, Califoimla 93740 " . 



AN OVERVIEW OF THE MOVEMEMT FOR 

' COMPETENCY-BASED VOCATIONAL INSTRUCTION *\ 

■ ■ * * *•» ■ , ' 

by Glen' Fardig, Ph.D. \ 

There is a great and Increasing interest in competency- based instruc- 
tion .(CBI) in occupational programs aJl over the.country^ There -Is' ^ 
probably no other 'single Idea thaj -ls capturing greater attention and 
engaging more of the efforts of vocational educators than this one*. It 
appears that a fuftdamental change fs occurring In the way vocational pro- 
grams are belng developed and organi^ied* >^ / ' 

* Exemplary vocational programs using the competency- based approach' 

. . . - ■ \ X 

can be found in many geojgraphlc areas and in a gre^t r^nge of educational 
settings* - ■ / " 

* Sanford, North* Carolina schools have been pioneers In using Cfel - 
in secondary vocational programs and (lave now extended the CBI 
approach to grades K through 12* 

<i Skyline Career Development Center, Dallas, Texas, has won'^national 
recognition for its program and for the competency- based instruc- 
tional materials it has developed* ^ - 
. Surburban Hennepin County (Minneapolis), Minnesota, has two tech- 
nica1 centers that are mtfdeTs of program plannilhg and management 
for utilizing CBI. 

* The Commonwealth of Kentucky has connitted Itself to having all 
its vocational programs eompetency-based, and is well on its way 
to achieving this goal* 

* In Hasting, Nebraska, Central Technical/Community College is / 
fully Implementing the competency-based approach, one of the 
first two-yeair colleges to do so. 



. The West Virginia VocatUnal Currljculum Laboratory Is developing 
competency-based Instructtondl material that has earned the re- 
spect of educators in iran^ states • ' 
' \ ' In the southeast* Carrollton* Seoi^gla* has been ajeader In com- 
petency-based occupational education. 
. Schools and comnunlty colleges In Texas, Verrt¥i:ft»i, Ohio, Florida*. 

and Minnesota are now operating with competency-based programs* 
A great number of other schools and school systems ar^ In various . 
stages of development of CBI programs. Some schools are just becoming ^ 
aware, of CBI» others are Ink the planning- st^ge* ^^nd some are ready for 
full-scale implementation* The work is going ahfeadj vigorously* and with 
enthusiasm. ^ * 

In spite of the enthusiasm* the results of the work are uneven*; 
Many curriculum developers in vocational education have incomplete notions 
of CBI/ecjuating* for example* the^use of modules with competency -based / 
instruftion* Some programs, now getting, under w^y have- severe deficiencies 
particularly in the area of student performance assessment* There is 
,mucti yet to be done** ^ ' ^ . 

It ^s good to be able to report that Occupational training programs 
and vocational schooTs are taking a leading role in the movement toward 
competency- based instruction* While CBI is being talked about aipong 
mar\y srubject -matter specialists* vocational educators are actively in- 
stalling and operating functional programs*^ 

^ ' * * " . 

Th^rje 1s ^ood Reason for this* the basic principles involved in ^ 
' ■ , . ■ . * |. 

CBI are not foreign to vocational education* For example* focusing 

training on skills that workers neeS* and using trainee perfo^lhance as 

a basis for assessmer^t have been characteristics of vocational training 
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for a long time. What Is new is the systematic and thorough way all these 
instructional elements have been put together. ^ ^ 

Then too, programs for'teaching technical skMls are usually more ' 
readily structured for C6I than are many academic pirograms. It Is easier 
to determine, ^or example, when a welding student has performed up to * 
standard and produced a sound weld tfian It Is to tell whether a student 
has written a good essay. It is to the credlt^of vocational educators ^' 
thatyth^iare capitalizing on these advantages! ' 

It mtght be wise here to review some of (he basic principles and 
practices of competency-based instruction. Most educators would agree with 
the statements that follpw, even though It would probably be difficult to 
find many^ training programs that embody every one of ^he concepts. 

1. The competencies that students are- as Led to achieve come.from 
SOTO form of analysis of tasks performed by Incumb^t workers. * 

' ■/ 

They ^r-e not simply the Ideas of a textbook authgc or the whim 
of the Instructor* The competencies are described to students 
in advance of instruction* * * 
•2. The instructional program is specifically directed to help stu- 

■ ♦ • * 

dents achieve the competencies or skills. .Little or nothing is 
, presented because it is "interesting", or "nice to know". In 

many ways, instruction Is more rigorous* than in conventional 
* programs. ' . " 

3. Students move through the program by demonstrating that they 
have achieved the coa^)etencies, arid the rate of progress may 
vary considerably depending on. the ability and interest of the 
Student. It is not enough for the student sifnply to complete ar 

series of course's or put in a certain number of, clock hours in 

' ' . - ■ ■ ■ ■ ' 'J ' 

class. 
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4* Students -are /Required to perform In some way to prove ^they have 
acquired the skill* The performance conditions and* standards arfe 
those the beginning work,er might be expected to meet on the job. 
Paper and pencil tests are not appropriate (unless, of coursev. 

f 

the student 'Is learning a paper and pencil skill)* 
5* Assessment of student performance Is bjased on* predetermined 
criteria* and It must be as objective a$ possible/ Assessment 
taJces place when the stude)rt' Is ready for It, not at the conven- 
* ience the instructor's scherful^* ^ ^ 

6* -The instructor u$es criterion-referenced measures of> assessment* 

Evaluation of students is not based on a comparison With others* 

* 

Use of the so-called "Normal Curve" is abandoned* 

^\ In order to organize all the concepts and characteristics Into tf , 

* ^ 

functioning program; 1*t js logijcal to Individualize and modularize the^, 
'instructional system* Note, however, that competency-based instruction ^ 
can be delivered In a tradltljorral lecture/ demonstration setting, ^^Ith ^ 
some loss of> flexibll^ity and efficiency. A model of a comt>etency-based 
program is shownMn graphic terms below. > 

MODEL OF COMPETENCY-BASED VOCATIONAL PROGRAM 



VARIABLE TIME LINE 



-Mr 
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^ J\)it evidence Is persuasive; * If competency-basW programs are 
thocoughly planned and Implemented* applying the best*pr1nc1p1es> ithe 
apprcrach holds great promise for the Improvement of vocational education. 
\There Is^ncreased relevande of Instruction td Jhe peeds of 
voc^ldnal students. They" can more easily see *he purpose of 
— - tralftlnjj/and they, are far more aware of the progress they are 
' -r * ffl>k1ng< ' \r ^' " 

2. ' There -can he greater ef-flclertcy of training. Students learn 
those skills, they need In order to enter the occupation .... 
neither more .nor le^s- - Students take only the time, they ^eed 
\ ^ • ^ to 'become proflcfent . . . an* there *1s evidence that maoy x:an 
leav^nMn les$ timie tKan wig had previously thought possible. , 
'3- Bietter trained wprkers carjj^reisult*^ There is greater^assurance ^ 
tKat students ^tfho complete the program will be able to function 
successfully on the job* The ^tudent^s general competence will ^ 
not obscure the need for Competence In each specific occupational 

skill. * ; , ' ; _ / , ' 

' 4. Training prpgrants^can be -k^t current jand^.effectlve* Program 
■ ■ * " i' " *- 

JhpTovement 1% *uilt' into the CBI system. Student achievement • 

(or lack of it) is readily observabley and s6 the feedi)ack from 

student performance can be iised to Improve instruction. 

, ^ Jhese gains in^releyance, efficiency / and! effectiveness wIM > however » 

be realized. only if Instructors are p^oper^y 'firepared. The^change to 

C8I has . direct impVications for vocatTortal instructors in ,the classroom 

and laboratpry. Teacher educators should be aware of the. effects CBI will 

have .on 'the teachers. vflth, wljom they will' be working. ^ . 



COfnpetency-l)dsed Instruction cf^emands new outlooks^ on the part of the 
/teacher. If CBI 1s to achieve Its potenjt1al» the teacher needs to accept 
Indlvfdualizatlon of Instruction and provide opportunity for students with 
varying learning styles and rates. Thrfre Is; thus, a need for great^er f1 
1bnity on the part of the teacher^r' atftl the ability to ^extemporize-. ', A<nrew, 
outlook, afid one that Is difficult for' many,' is required In order for the'^' . 
teaser to assume tlje new role of 'resource^ ^ersoR rather th^n lecturer/ ' 
eX'amlner. - ' * ' ■ * 

CBI also places Increased demands on the nt^nagerlal skills /of the 

r • 

teacher. Organizing the classroom .and laborStoi^y to facilitate the variety 

of learjiing actiwties that take place in-^he CBI approach may be yery com^ 

"^lex. ' MJinaging individual performance assessment of, students continues to 

\^ . ■ ' ' " ■ ■ - f ^» 

be a prbblfem for; teachers, and one that must be sol'Ved if CBI f| ^oin^ to 

■ ' ■ ,.-"•/•■ \ ■ ■ ■ . 
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Developing the coinpetency^3sed curriculum antf.its instructional w 
materials \s a d1ff leu 1t^atul*^ti me- consuming t^sk, so teachers' wilJ need a 
great' deaj of help in accomplishing this. Teacher educators, as well as 
curriculum specia11s,ts, are heeded to help dd the task analyses, write, 
instructional materials, and devise assessment procedures. With this help* 
the teacher will be*alMe to do what he or she does\b^st . teach. 

It becomes quite app&j::ent that tKe change to CBMn- secondary and 
postsecondary vocatji)nal programs ha^>^inportan^ for teamen 

education in the university. The specia*!* peeds of teScher^>tp develop,: 
install, and manage^CBI cannot long be Ignored. Jhere are three major 
areas in which professional teacher educatoirs shcfuld' take, respdnsibiHty. 
1. Teacher educators should cooperate with school? In their efforts . 
to redesign the vocational currici^lum aloag coinpetency- based ^ 



lines* There Is a great need for educators who can design 
curricula and develop Individualized Instructional materials* 
This calls for educators who haye a thorough understanding- of 
the CBI approach* both'ln theoretical terms and In practical ' 
.application In secondary and postsecondary schools* ^ 
2, In-^servlce teachers need to be trained to make the transition 
to CBI* In^areas where schools are preparing "to Install the 
I competency-based approach* this need is urgetit* - 

I 3. Preservlce vocational teachers need to be prepared to enter 

I * 

programs based on CBL They must be given the new skills re- 
quired to manage such programs. 
CBI has become a major force in vocational education today* Teacher 
educators* 'nth their background of education experience and expertise* 
should take an active and a leading role In the development of ccHnpetency- 

* o # 

based instruction in vocational ^-^'^catlon* Up ti^ this point* they have 

too often simply reacted to the leadership of others* f If the teacher 

" ^ ■ ^ ■ — ■ . \ ^ ^ \ \ ] 

education profession does not respond* local and s^ate agencies will tend 

to look elsewhere for the help they need* „ y.. 

Jhis Is an exciting time In vocational education* The challfenge-of 

CBI* if taken up with enthusiasm,' can result In mdre \respons1ve schools* 

better trained workers* and more effective teachers* \ 



THE NATURE AND CHARACTERISTICS OF INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION 
by Sandra Miller, Ph^D* 



The "Fable of the Activity Curriculum" illustrates what can happen 

in an educational system where there is no concern for individual dif- 

ferences* v . 

FABLE OF THE AaiVITV CURRICULUM^ 

Once upon a time; the animals decided they must do 
something to meet the problems of "the new world," so they 
organized a school* They adopted an activity curriculum : 
consisting of running, climbing, swinming and flying, and, 
to make it easier to administer, all the animals took all 
subjects* 

The duck w^s an excellent student in swinming, better* 
in fact, t}ym the instructor, and made passing grades 'in 
flying, but he was very poor in running* Since he wai slow 
in runnirig, he had to stay after -school and alsd drop swim- 
ming to^practice. running* This v^as kept up Until his Web 
feet were badly worn and he was average in swinming* But 
average was acceptable in school, so nobody worried about 
that except the duck. * ^ 

The rabbit started at the top of the class in running, 
but [had a nervous breakdown because of so much makeup work ^ 
in swinming* 

The squirinel was excellent in climbing until he developed 
frustration in tha flying class where his teacher made him 
start from ground up, instead of from the treetop down* - 
He also developed charlie horses from overexertion and then 
got C In climbing and 0 in running* 

The eagle was a problem child and was di^scipHned . 
severely. In climbing class he beat all others to the top - 
of the tree» but insisted on using his own way to get there* 

At the end of the year, an abnormal eel that could swim 
exceedingly well, and also rua* climb and fly a little* h^: 
the highest average and was^valedictorlan* 

The purpose of this presentation is to identify the components of educa- 
tional programs that respect individuality* Illustrations of each com- 
ponprvt^il] be given. 



What is Individualized Instruction? 

Individualized instruction i& an attempt to get learning theory ia 
harmony with the individual differences of students. We have. known for 
years there is an interaction between the learning format and the ability* 
interest, andpersonality of students. The objective of individualized in^ 
struction is to organize a program so' that each student can learn at his/ 
her own pace and level and in a manner t;iat takes into consideration his/ 
her unique abilities, previous. learnings, interests and needs. Individu- 
alized instruction tries to offer the student seyeral dr^fferent options so 
that it will be possible to select the learning program that will maximize < 
learning for each individual s'tudent. Indeed,' some say failure to provide 
for individual differences 1s the greatest source of " inefficiency in educatttim — 

Ideally, we should be able to desipn a different set of experiences* for 
every student. This impracticality is obvious, 6ut at least incJividualized 
instruction Is an important step in that direction. - In. any case, students 
have many comnK)n needs, as well as differences, which must be, accommcrdated. 
The task in accommodating convnon needs and unique differences is iiiore man- 
ageable and viable. . Group work is normal. -Some programs start with corrfnorr 
concepts and then students pursue individual topics or act:ivities. 

Types of Individual Differences ^ , ^ 

Ue must be aware of the various kinds of differences that exist so 

that Le can cleal'with them orderly. . 

[ ■ ■ , ■ - 

* - ^ 

Personality Variables 
K Common sense tells us that.persbnal Ity traits have a marked inflWce 
9n how students react to vartous kinds of instc^ction, but many research 
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studies also support th1s_ conclusion. For example, students who are flex- 
ible In their thinking and who are able to cppe with amblgjuity and Incon- 
sistency seem best cble to profit from the give-and-take of class discus- 
sion and/or problem;so1ving situations* Oh the other hand, students wha 
seek definite hfld concrete patterns of thinking and who see themselves 
in stereotyped ways tend to be more comfbrtable in nKJre highly teacher- 
centered and specifically directed kinds of activities* Students having 
a strong Interest in social acceptance have been found to perform, poorly 

with progranmed instrQction. while learners who appear to be more withdrawn 

* * " # ^ ■ <■ 

less self-reliant, and more test^anxious perform successfully with it*^ 

■ * ' ^ ■ '^-^'i^, \ ^ 

A study of a group of IS-year^^olds confirms that. extroverts setein to learn 

best with unstructuir^d materials and situations such as the "discovery 

method", whereas introvert-type students seem to learn best with structured 

and prompted learning situations,^ , 

Cognitive Variables , * ^ 

Individual differences dealing with knowledge, perception and under- 

standing of material.have been studied^fairly extensively* These^ studies 

* i 
have typically showr\x:ontradictory results* The one result that (has been 

consisteoti however, is that Individuals learii at different paces :or 

speeds. Among other things, this relates to their previous experiences, 

,* ' ■ ■ . / r ' 

From this discussion on types of individual differences* we cg!n 

' " ■ " / . 

conclude that we need to individualize by content, presentation tefchn1que> 

^ ' / ^ -( ^ ■ / 

and rate of delivery. Let us now study the process to^ do this, / 
Learning Objectives . ^ / 

The first step in* developing individualized instruction, a^/ in any 
instructional program, is to write learning goals. This can be a chal- ^ 
lenging skil\ to acquire if the learning goals are to be writt/en in 
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behavioral terms. Almost ariyorve can write abstract goals as "learning 
to write curriculum" or "knowing principles of learnilfig", Th^ risk in 
abstract goals Is -that they are vague as to exactly how the student's 
behavior will be changed as a result of the learning experience* This 
vagueness means that we will be unclear about the kiiTd of learning ex- 
perience that should be designed to achieve the goal. 

EXAMPLE . 

% * ' 

NOT THIS . Knows principles of learning 

BUT THIS States three principles of learning ^ 

.and gives an .illustration of each 

Test yourself to see whether you can recognize which statetnent In 

each pair is expressed in terms of student behavior* ' 

EXAMPLE 1 . / ' 

t! A, The student will understand how to write test items* 

B, The student will construct a test item whlch^ * 
measures a given ohjeotlve* ' 

' EXAMPLE 11 

A,. The student will comprehend individual differences, 

" 8, ' T^e student will identify and describe three types 
of individual differences which should be con- 
sidered in designing programs for Individualized 
instruction. 

Obviously, the "A** statement In each example is expressed in vague, 
abstract terms. We cannot tell what it is that the student is suppos^ 
to do to achieve the learning goa^l. The "B" statements tell exactly 
what the student will be able to do. 
Pre-entry Behavior . , 

Once behavioral objectives are formulated, assessment of where a' 
studerrt is in relation to them can- be determined* This is the next step 
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in the individualized instruction process* There are three possible - 
sources of Information to use' when assessing, student competency* The 
first Is conferences with the student's forffler Instructors, the second 
Is a work sample test, and the third Is paper^-pencll pre-tests^ L^t ua 
explore each of these possibilities in more detail/ 

Student's Former Inst"ructor(s); , 

* . ' ' ' . ' 

A checklist Is useful as ^a guideline when Interviewing a student's 

previous Instructor(s)- The checklist can contain examples of the - 

learning behavior you want to assess* For instance, you may want to ask 

W^at materials the studei^t has used or you may want to list sp'eclfic 

\ ' " ' . / " ' — 

difficulties the student has experienced* 

> V Hork Sample Test , : . - ■ 

\ Instead of depending on the judgment of the student's former in- 

\ . ' ' . ^ ^ 

structor(s), you may decide to observe for yourself how the studfent 

performs* This ceuld simply Involve asking the student to thread a pro- 
jector or prepare a daily lesson plan- Another possibility in this area 
is requesting that the student"" bring in ceVtain assignments he/she has^ 
completed in other classes. 

Paper-pencil Pre-test , ^ . * 

A series of objective arid subjective style questions can be used to 
determine student readiness* Once the instrument is, prepared, a student' 
high and low 'levels of competency can be readily determined* 

Based on preassessment, a study plan of behavioral objectives, con- 
cepts or unit sequences can be assigned, £ach individual assigned 
objectives and/or units he/she Is judged to need* 
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Learning Style 

What can you' conclude from completing the "What's Your Learning Style?** 
questionnaire* which Is Included at the end of this paper? Hopefully, one 
thing will be that there is no one way to learn* Therefore, options need ^ , " 
to be created to match different learning styles and likes and dislikes of 

students* Some prefer large group actlvltles^i others prefer almost totally ' 

' ■ ■ ' ^ „ , ■ ■ - ^ 

Independent work\w1th an occasional lecture or small gfoup activity* 
Furtheniflore, some\students learn best-wlth printed materials' while others 
learn best by* listening and stilt others must see a' film t)r experience an 
event before they ^nderstand. "The learning goal Is Idfentical for e^ch or 
the options. All students will achieve the same learning goal, but they 
will do- it In cflfferent ways.^ - > \ 

Options are not necessarily sensory. For instance, assume there\1s a 
unit called "Classroom Communication"* In one option, the students use 
their initiative to search out, appropriate sources of information:. In ^ 
anothei^ option, by contrast, there is more guidance in each step of the 
learning process ay^ more use of pictures, t^pes and specific exercises* 

Another example of non*sensory options would be an Inductive or de-^ 
ductive alternative* In th^ inductive option, the s^:udent would hegin the 
experiences 'dnd make inferences to general principles. The deductive, 
approach would reverse the sequence by starting with generalizations and 

.1 * 

. ■ ^ ■ ■ v. 

then showing concrete implications* ^ 

Still another example of non*sens9ry\opt1ons would be a theme* approach* 

For Instance, the student may have optionslas to the type of examples he/ 

she wDuld be most Interested Ir) Working with to understand! concepts of 

metrication. In one theme option* there mhy be problems froii) business, in 

another the problems are from agriculture, and in still another, home economics 
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■ As an niustratibn of different types of options, examine the - 
three options In the "Uarning Option Exercise" at the end of this paper, 
and then list differences you detected .1n „the learning style. Did you 
note that more of the student's inner resources were used, In Option A 
than In Options B or C? In Option B the s1tuatl9n Was structured by- 
providing ready^vnade materials* In Option C the student must show 
initiative by asking a teacher to work with him/her* 
Pacing 

^ i^acing wfll be'different for each student because each individual 
is working on different objectives and in a different learning style* 
Some student's may be working through different options to achieve the - 
same learning goal, therefore, they will reach the goal at different 

points in time* 

* ■ * 

Theoretically, all \kinds of differences- are taken into -consideration 
in individualized Instruction* but in reality the one cofwnon in all types 
of individualized instruction programs Is self-pacing* Students are 
allowed to take as mUch time as needed to acconplish objectives* A .\ 
.^tudy done in Nebraska reflects that some students donned time limits 
established for compl-etidn of work, however. The problem sttfdents men- 
tioned most frequently in 1nd1yidual,ired instruction was *'I keep putting 
work off*** 

J, 

Contract * s 
— ^. . 

A contract is often an integral part of irwlividualized instruction* 
The purpose of ^ contract js to get students to conmlt themselves ttf , 
achieve specific learning objectives* Tbe con^tract orients the student 
\ in a particular direction* makes his/her goals visible /and elicits 
student involvement by asking the student to share in the decision-making 
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process. In 'a conference between teacher and student* negotiations take 
place for the student^s objective* actlvltles'to be conducted, basis for 
grading or evalttatlffn and tl^ne-allow^c;! to complete work* Details are . 
clearly^ stated so the student can work Independently at his/her 6wn speed 
and own 'locatlQn* Typical assigned activities might Include programmed 
materials, .study guides, learning packages, group discussions and various 
use of medla^* To ratify the contract, both the student and*teapher ^Ign 
the terms of the agreement* The* contract does not n^ed to be a document 
with a rigid format. The terms and ways of expressing them are flexible* 
Self- test ■ V 

After working thr6ugh a unit, the student may take a self-test* . 
Sometimes self-tests are an Integral part of ^prepackaged Individualized ^ 
learning, packages^ At*0]ther 1;imes self-tests may be teacher-made* ^Frqm 
the *^esults of the self-test, the student Can decide whether or not he/ 
she Is ready for the ch^ck-out* When the student feels he/she is ready, 
he/she procgeds to the Instructor for a check-out,;. 
Check-out ' ^ - ; , * 

After the student is in the individual ilzed program. It is Important 

^ ■ ' ^ ]/■■■> ^ ■ ^ ^ 

that his/her progress is monitored. The gechnicjue of monitoring is 

n ' ' I ^ 

called "the check-out"* After the student'^as completed a component in 
the contract, the work Is taken t;6 the instructor or insrtructor-alde^for 
a check-out. Nbtlce^that In the "Learning Option Exercise", a learning 
objective was stated In behavioral terms so that the student had a clear 

^ ' ^ ^ "1 - ^ ■ 

*i I 4^" 

idea of his/her learning goal. The student wa^ then asked to do actlvi- 
ties for each of the respective options and^thdln take the list of ques- 
tions to the instructor for a*^ check-out. The deck-out accomplishes 
t^pee, goals; One, the student will get feedback\on his/her progress*. 



two» the Individual has personal one-to-one cont^a^t with the Instructor; 

. ' ' ' ' ' ^ 
aod three» the instructor Is able to monitor the student's^ learning so 

that progress can continually be assessed* , - , 

Facilities v^v - 

Approprlate^hyslcal facllltles'are Important to the sJccess of 
''indivl-dualized instruction programs* While awkward* the Implementation 
of 1ndiyidua]ized instruction/ in a conventional- classroom is possible 
1f one Is resour'ceful • ' 

Students need 4>roper places /to work as they undertake a variety of 
learning activities. These facflities rttay include comfortable loung^ 
areas for reading and carrels where one student may work imJependently, 
Special space-for this 1s impoHant since students wiU'spend approxi- 
Inately forty percent of their- time in independent study/ Some cBrjrels 
need to be "wet" - that i?7>ithey are equipped with power Sources to run 
audio or visual equipment. Other carrels may.be "dry" - that is, they 
may have no equipment provided in them» consisting of only a semi* 
private space for Independent ^tudy with good light and a comfortable 
chair. The physical environment in which the writer -has used Individu- 
aliped instruction has* not permitted the use of carrels^^ Improvisation; 

by using storage closets has been satisfactory, however* In 5pme in- , 

' . ' ^ ■ ^ ^ ■■ 
stances^ earphones used by a student in a comer of the classroom has/ 

had to be substituted for a "wet" carrel • . ^ , 

To encourage group work, there should also be ,areas4where studj^rtts 

may confer without disturbing others* Finally, theC^iust be a large 

^group meeting area andean instructor-student confereru:^ place.* / 



Suffiiidry . - ' - ' j 

, , Let us swnmarlze the components ^n the process of Individualized 

Instruction** - , ' * / 

What Is Individualized instruction? * , ! 

Getting learning theory in harmony with individual d4fTerer/ces 
y of students ^ , / / * 

\ •■■ - , *" ' • ■ - - . / • 

■ How Is this done? ^ 
; , Learning obiefelx^s written ip, speci fic behavioral ^et 

Pre-ehtry behavioi: evS^feajtedf - / 

• "■ '/■■ 
Individual learning style considered - / 

' ■ * / ' 

. Students work At their own pace j 

Contract cooperatively determined and signed by itud^nt 
- and instructbr ' ' / . 

- , Self-tests provide opportunities for students tb know'how th^ 



are. doing ' ^ ' 



/ 

ob- 



CheicSc^Ul determiaes-Sxiident's readiness to begin, a new 
, jectiie or-unit ' f " 

^Facility requi r^nts are different -frwn those for) traditional 
teaching apiy^ach - - ' ' - | ^ ' 



Some instructors like to begin individualized Instjructilon progran^ 



Instructifon p 

• . 1. 



on a small scale and graduaVljf expand,- Others' prefer to befiiq lyith an ' 
all-out large-scale effort* One^s choice wi 41 def*^nd on^ht^her own 
p^rt^cular style, resources and'^acilitjes. The important ihing, howevjer, 
is to start* The ability of our future teachers to.1m(ilemert ipdividual- 



ized Instruction as a.strate^,in their^cTassrooms will depfend' to a 

> ' . " " - -1 _ i - 

large degree on whether th^ have.experienced^it as te^rnens. ResBarch 

has cons1stently:sh6wn that teSchers tend to teach ffi'e; way th ey have 

* ....... S-v ■. • ■■ ■ 



/ ' 



been taught. , . 
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*. ' : '■■ "' 

* * * ' 
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WHAT^S.'YOUB LEARNING STYLE? 



Directions: Clrpe the letter preceding the answer whlc!^ best 
desT^lbes you. ' ^ ^ \ - 

' I. What Is your peak time of day for studying? V * 

A. Sooietlme between 6 a.nc to noon 

B. Sometime* between noon to 6 p.m. 

C. Sometime between & o.m. to m1c|n1ght 

D. Sometime between mlanlght to 6 a.m, 

II. " Upder what condition (Jo you concenifrate best when stu(iy|fig? 

A. Complete silence , ' v 

B. Soft background music ; ^ 

C. Loud tackground^muslc ^ 

D. General hub-bub ; ^ - ^ 

IIL What Is your optlJnum length, of -concentration time when sti^dying? 

A. 15 minutes 
8.. 30 minutes 

C. minutes - 

D. TO minutes . / 
IV. Where ^ you prefer to read whep, studying? 




A. Seated on the sofa or an upholstered chair 

, 8. Seated on. a chair at a^desk 

t # C. Laying on a bed 

' . D. Layii^g on the floor * • ' 



V. What kinds of , learning experiences help you learn best?if 



A. 
8. 
C. 

D. 



Hearing 
Seeing 
Readi ng 
Doing 
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. . tgARNING OPTION EXERCISE 

Your learning 6bjectives 

^ ■ ^ # 
y ^ After reading pages 59-81 In Teaching As^a Subversive Activity , 
develop, objectives for one area of your subject matter' utilising. the 
standards relating to '"JWhat's Worth' Knowing:" - 

What^you will do v o 

' Select one of these options to achieve the learning objectives* 

A * ^ B . C 



1. Select one area from 
your subject matter 
and develop a concept 
chart. 



2. Read pages 59-81 in 
Teaching As -a Sub- 
versive Activity . 

3r Mrite the questions 
you would ask to de*. 
termine what is worth 
knowing about esch 
concept. , 

4!-, Go to the check-out. 

5. Write a performance 
objective for each 
concept. 



1. Select a resource unit 

' froro the fi.lff and list ■ 
th.«5 i;oncepts used to ; 
: deyi^iop the unit. , ^ 

2 . Read ^iges 59-81 in ; 
Teaching As jt- Subvert ' 

' sive .Activity . T 

J. In a group of three, 
develop a list'of 
questions you would ask 
to determine what is^^ 
worth knowing about 
each concept. s 

4. Go to the check-out- 

5. Write a performance 
objective for each , 
concept. 



i: \Vi si t;a ^teacher in 
your. subject area* 
. Discuss and list the 
concepts he/she ^ 
teaches in one unit. 

2 , Re^d pages 5 9-81 In 
Teaching As a Sub- 
versive Activity . , ^ 

3. Write the questions 
you would ask tp, 
- determine what is > 
worth knowing about 
each concept. 



4. Go to the check-out; 

5. Write a performance 

" object'ive for each \ 
conpept. 



List the differences you detected 
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. PREPARING TEACHERS. TO INSTALL 
AND HANAGE COMPETENCV,-BASED ' 
VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS | r 

' by Glen Fardig, Ph.D. j . . 

If we agree that cotnpetency-baSed vocational Irvstructlon Is a major 

• *^ ^ 

new force In occupational training* we must then address this question: 
How can we as teacher educators most effectively train teachers, to - 
Implement C6I? There are a number of possible answers to this question* 
and you w111 want to consider those that j^eem most feasible for you at 
your Institution* , i ^ 

Those of us who have bi^en deeply committed to the pr1tic1p1es of 
performance-based teacher education (P6TE) are convinced that ft Is 
logical that the P6TE approach be used to prepare vocational teachers . 
for installing CBI in the sch^ls. Some administrators of CBI programs 
contend that it is essential that the P6TE approach be used* 

There are at least. three forceful reasons why PBTE Is a logical 
(or essential) approach* 

K The same basic characteristics and program principles apply" 
to both PBTE and CBL Only the target group and subject 
matter content differ;. In CBI, the target group Is secondary 
and postsecondary vocational students* and the subject matter 
Is technical skills and knowledge. An PBTE the target group 
is pre- and in-service teachers while the content Is professional 
pedagogical competencies. In both cases the competencies are 
carefully specified* criteria aref predetermined » assessment Is 
performance oriented, and students progress at their own rate 
in achieving each competence* 
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2. By using the PBTE appraoch to prepare teachers for CBI, the . 
learning Is ndt just fognltlvely based but experience based* ^ 
The reinforcement that derives from successful learning ex- 
per1ences<^w111 do much to shape positive teacher attitudes 
toward CBt. ' 

3. We as teacher educators should practice what we preach. 

If we want our pre- and In-'servlce teachers to utilize CBI _ 
procedures we should present model of that approach In our 
own Instructional programs/ \ 
^ If you are going, tp use PBTE»/^then you must have identified the 
specific competencies the teacher trainees are expected to achieve. 
The Center's research on which the perfomance^based teacher education 
curriculum is founded identified 3B4 important teacher competencies",^ ^ 
but these do not include all the specific skills required. to install and 
manage CBI programs. The reason for" this is that'^this research was jcom- 
pleted in 1972 . . . before very much was being done about CBI. Thence» 
there has been a need to look carefulty at this new educational thrust 
called CBI to extend and update the original 3B4 by identifying the addi- 
tionaV teacher ^competencies needed. * 

This has now been done, and 45 new competencies specifically 
related to CBI have been Identified. Briefly, the job was done In three 
major steps. ' ' , ^ , 

Step I.' Center staff reviewed the literature on competency-based 
instruction, analyzed it for its implications for teacher education* and 
derived 22 specific competency statements. 

Step IL A task-analysis workshop was convened* using the DAC|iM 
(Develop A CUrri^culuM) process. The DACUM process to competency 
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identification is essentially a modified small group brainstorming tech- 
nique* Twelve experts in'CBI served as members of the group* After 
about six hours of hard work» 64 competency statements were identified 
and agreed on* ^ : . 

Step IIK The OAClffI competency statements and the literature- 
derived statements were compared* merged » and refined* The final result 
was the list' of 45 teacher competencies* 

This list is now available to ypu for your use in planning and re- ^ 

, *^ it ■ 

vising your teacher education programs* ^ It should be noted that some of 

* . ^ *' 

the listed competencies are unique to CBI (e*g*» No* 36» "Orient Students 
to the Competency-Based Program")* Others a^re related to general teach- 

r ' 

ing competencies but have special application to teaching in a CBI pro- \ 
> -J 
gram {e*g, » No* 15» "Conduct Student Performance Assessment")* 

As part of The Center's CBI training project* two new teacher ^ 

education modules have been developed* These modules deliver on 8 of - 

the 45 competencies the modules are: 

Module K"l "Orient the School and Co/munity to Competency- 
Based Instruction*" 

Module K-2 "Organize the Vocational Program to Install \ 
Competency-Based Instrtjctlon," | 

These two ipodules were judged by the project's national advisory 
coimittee as being most urgently needed by teacher education' institutions* 
It is planned thaX ten other modules will be completed as funds become 
available* / . ' , 

There are, of course* a number of other possible ways of delivering 
Instruction for CBI in addition to us4ng the modules in a performances- 
based teacher education program* It would be relatively easy to include 
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^ / ' " ^ 

a specific unit on CBI in an existing methods course, for example. This 
would constitute minimal preparation* but It would at least be an Intro- ^ 
duction to the approach* 

For in-service vocati&nal teachers, special CBI workshops can be 
organized*^ A two-day workshop (night be adequate to create awareness and 
to teach basic CBI principles, but a much longer workshop (perhaps two v 
weeks or more) is necessary if teachers are to be trained to install and 
manage CBI programs* 

There Is always the time-honored college tradition af adding a new 
course to the curriclilum* This may be highly desirable at the graduate 
level, but not really feasible (or necessary) for teachers working for 
an undergraduate degree or for certification. 

A very effective procedure for training teachers for CBI is to 
utilize. the competency-based instructional approach in a technical subject- 

f 

It 

matter course* Ttie entire course can be designed and conducted on the 
best principles of CBK Teachers in training operating in a real educa- 
tional setting personcitly experience the role of the student in CBI and 
the new relation of the resource person to student* In addition* the 
trainee can become familiar with typical CSr instructional materials arid 
begin to understand the responsibilities thes!^lplace on the learner* 
To assist teacher educators prepare vocation,il instructors for 
competency-based instruction, we have prepared an annotated bibliography 
of CBI materials. Th/is bibliography can be tised to aid 'vocational teachers 
in understanding CBI^ in becoming familiar with ijnplementatlon approaches, 
in locating and evaluating materials, and in developing their own materials. 
The bibliography is the result of two computer searches* a manual ^search, 
and personal professional experience. _ 
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Jiroughout the production of this bibliography, we have tried to 
maihtain PBTE and CBI as discrete concepts. However, the materials them- 
selves are often not so discrete. Many a person's PBE is another's CBE 
^ is another's CBVTE or PBTE- We have, thus* found It necessary to Include 
some PBTE (or teacher education) materials which have implications for 
the CBI installer. 

The bibliography is divided into five sections:" , . 

. CBI: General Theory and Overviews - ' 

- 

.CBI: Implementation Materials 
. Deve^opfiient of Instructional Materials for CBI 
, Selected Available Instructional Materials for 
* Competency-Based Occupational Training 
. ^Competency-Based Instructional Materials Under Development 
• In Part U{General Theory and Overviews) are included books, 
articles, presentations* and other bibliographies which inform the CBI 
teacher/implementer about, the concepts of CBK the CBI movement* the 
state-of-the-art* and current controversies concerning the CBI af^proach.' 

In Part II (Implementation Materials) you will find materials which 
may serve as implementation aids ancUwhich describe various aspects of the 
implementation process^ such as: orientation* management* adapting and 
blending CBI with traditional programs* individualization* and profes- 
sional develop/hent. (Some of these materials may* in fact, be PBTE 

materials* but they have been selected las-having specific implications/ 

^ -J 

applications to CBI irvstallation.) _ i 

Part III of the bibliography {Development of Instructional Materials 
for CBI*) lists materials which should help CBI teacher/implementers develop 
refine or adapt, and select CBI instructional materials which best suit 
their own individual and logal needs. * ' 

ERIC 31 . 
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Part IV (Instructional Materials) is probably the most rapidly chang- 
ing section of the Jlbll^apdy. This part lists selected, available C6I 
1nstruct1<jfnal mat^rfll^l s . HeJ^ you will find. a listing of competency-based 
resource guides, student guides, curriculum guides, modules, and LAPs. 
T|iese*materials were selected using very much *the same criteria you would 
need to use if you were a teacher looking. for good C6I instructional 
materials* kte addressed, in this selection, t|ie following criteria 
questions: 

• Was^ there a competency list for which' the source was 



^ clear Ci»e-» V-TECS, Task Inventory Exchange^ etc.), and 
' -was the list not simply developed from a teacher's 
personal experience? 
. Could the student fc'nbw what the objectives were in 
advance of instruction, dnd were the criteria stated, 
not hidden? 

. Was the student aci(:ually asked to perform the competency. 

as part of the assessment procedures? 
. Did the learning experiences. correlate with the objec- 

tives or were they extraneous and unessential? 
. Was. the format; attractive and the r'eading level ' ^ 

appropriate? ^ ^ 

There is a growing body of resource and instructional material re- 
lated to competency-based instruction. The skilTs that teachers need in 
order to implement CBJ have been identified. Model instructional prdgrams 
are amassin^experienfe and objective data about the C6I approach to voca- 
tional education; With these tools now becoming available^ teacher edu- 
cators are equipped to build renewed programs of .training to prep^are 
teachers for the future. , - ■ ' ^ * 



PERFORIflANCE-BASEO TEACHER EDUCATION 

MATERIALS FROM THE CENTER FOR - * 

[VOCATIONAL EOUCATION 

By Glen Fardig, Ph.O. 

' - ... J, 

Vou have been hearing about teachev: educatVon Instructional 
materials that are how becoming available to you from a number of 
sources* The Center for Vocational Education has some news that may 'be ^ 
of particular interest and help to you as you plan and develop your own 
programs- / 

As you may know» The Center has been involved in a long and inten- 
sive research and development effort in ccmpetency-based teacher educa- 
tion (we call it performance-based teacher education)* The results of 
this work are now. bec<»iiing available to the profession in the form of ^ 
teacher education modules. I4e think you^ should examine these instruc- 
tional materials for use in your institution because they embody the 
Estate of the art" in competency-based instruction. / 

It is generally accepted that teachers teach others as they them- 
selves have been taught* Therefore* if you want teachers to use the 
competency-based approach in their classrooms^ you should organize your 

teacher training programs so they themselves may experience competency- 

J * 

based instruction* In fact » the teacher training program stould be a 
model on which teachers can base their own occupational training programs 
For in-service teachers preparing themselves l^or effective teaching 
in competency-based programs, P6TE is particularly appropriate* Tradi- 
tional col lega courses are often not very convenient, or relevant, or 
helpful to the practicing teacher* In ayi individualized performance- 
based^ program, teachers can select those competencies they wish to 
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achieve, and work oft them at their own pace, using their own learning 
style. MKen they feel that they have achieved proficiency, they can 
denionstrate their competence In their own school classroom* 
The Center's PBTE Modules 

PBTE programs, to function well, do require Instructional materials 
that are Individualized, basically self-contained, and thoroughly 
developed and tested* The Center now has PBTE modules that meet these 
specifications'^ and they are rapidly becoming available to the profession 
There are 100 modules, organized into ten categories. 



Category A 


Program Planning, Development, and Evaluation 


Category B 


' Instructional Planning' - 


Category C 


: Instructional Execution 


Category D 


' Instructional Evaluation 


Category E 


Instructional Management 


Category F 


: Guidance . * ' 


Category G 


SchopJj-CommUni ty Relations 


Category H 


Student Vocational Organization , 


Category I 


Professional Role and Development 


Category J: 


Coordination of Cooperative Education 



Publication of the PBTE modules i^ the culmination of ten years of 
exhaustive research and development. There have been three major phases 
in this work. 

The research phase covered the years 1967-1.972. The major outcome 
was the Identification and verification of 384 competencies Important 
to successful vocational teaching (professional pedagogical competencies)^ 
In this research effort, over 1100 persons from all service areas and 
from secondary and postsecondary schools were Involved* 



In the curricula development and testing phase (1^71-77) the 100 

• * 

Instructional modules. were developed In several stages*- Prototype 

* . * ^ *■ ^ . 

(nodules were written and given preliminary testing. The modules were 

then subject ^0. major revision and advanced testing at 18 teacher educa- . 

tlon Institutions^ Involving over 8000 pre- and In-service teachers* 

The feedback from students and from resource persons was highly positive* 

Based on data from advanced testing* alj 100 modules, were subject %q 

further refinement and prepared for publication, ^ ' * 

the present phase' Is that of d-'^ssemlnatlon* The teacher education 

.rnodules.are being published and distributed: by^the American Association 

II 

for Vocational Instructional Materials (AAVIM) at the University.. of ^ 
'Georgia. The following program support materials are al^b being produced; 

* Student Guide to Using Performance-Based teacher EduCatloit 

Materials ^ ' 

-Resource Person Guide to Using Performance-Based Teacher Education 
Materials ^ ^ ^ 

, Guide to the Implementation of Performance- Based Teacher Education \ 

Twenty-five Institutions are now Involved In the Implementation of| 

PBTE using The.Center^s material s» With s.tate and regional workshops \ 

I ' ■ • ■ \ 

f 

being held to train teacher educators to utilize this PBTE approach* We 
are pleased ^to report that response to The Center's modules has been 
overwhelmingly favorable*' They have been acclaimed as filling a, crucial 

^jieed In vocational teacher^ education* / ' ,^ 
Each module covers one or more of the^ 384 competencies Identified 

; as being Important In vocational teaching* The modules are basically 
, self-contained* and to a^ great extent self-Instructional* However, the 
teacher educa^br, .serv^lng as resource person. Is an Integral , and 

/ 
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essential element In thfj instructional ppogpam. Every module embodies 
What we believe to be the best principles and<. practices of competency^ 

based education. . - ^ ' * ■ 

i ■ - 

The moduTes' instructional sequence is gpaphically presented here: — 




O^IONAL ACTIVITIES 



COGNITIVE 
KNOWLEOQE 



I 



PLANNING 
ACTIVITIES 



PRACTICE 

OR' 
SIMULATED. 
ACTIVITIES, 



I 




ACriVITICt 



TYPICAL INSTRUCTIONAL SEQUENCE 
FOR CVEMQPULES 



After the statement of the terminal objective, the first section 
of a module Is devoted to the cognitive knowledge on which the 
coni^tency Is based. (In the module on Oral Questioning, for 
example, there is information on the importance of*oral ques- 
tioning* techniques of questioning, types of questions, and. 
when to apply the techniques •) 
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Planning activities and experiences are provided^ 
Practice activities provide opportunities for th(! teacher to 
try oyt^ his/her skills 'in a controlled setting* 



Alternate Wiivl ties are suggested for situation 



I In 



which th# 



standard! learning activities are not feasible* 

* Optional actlvUies provide opportunities for ttose who want to 
learn more about the teaching competency, or for 
special Interests. / 

*^ Feedback to the learner is Integral with each learning activity* 

• In the final experience^^ 'the. teacher is required to demonstrate 
competency by performing the subject ccmipetenci^s in an actual 
school situation, with real students* A specially prepared 
assessment form Vs used by the resource person io rate the 
teacher's perfor*mance» , 

A few important points need to be made foV you to consider as. you 
review the PBTE materials; 

1, The PBTE modules are designed to be appropriate for in-service 
p as weTl as preservice teachers, and for teachers working In 
secondary, poststecondary, or adult education programs* Jhey , 
are appropriate for the professional trainfngjof instructors 
in alt occupational areas* 



2* No one teacher would be expected to complete 



all 100 modules. 



or to achieve proficiency in all 384 competencies* These 
competencies might represent the work of a p^L)fessional life- 
time for a teacher* Typically, preservice programs develop a 
requirement list of 25 to 30 modules, \Hh aji additional list* 
ing of ten elective modules. 



3* Mhlle the modules are Indlvldyallzed^ and self-contained; they 
are not meant to stand alone, or serve as a kind of corres'j^ 
ponrience cburse^ they are designed to form an* Integral part 
of a total performance-based teacher education program* Their 
use requires the participation bf qualified teacher educators, 
4* The Implementation of PBTE requires that faculty and support' 
personnel be trained for their new roles in the progi^am* \e 
are strongly^nvlnced that you cannot select a series of 
modulesv hand them oUt to teachers to read» and e)cpect any 
' success* To assist Institutions and agencies develop effective 

^ PBTE progranfs; we at The Center have developied technical 

assistance anil training programs* 
In summary, performance-ba^d teacher education has now come of 
age* It 1s, be1ng widely accepted and ithplemented in vocational teacher 
education programs* PBTE Is especially appiroprlate for In-serv-lce . ' 
professional development programs* For PBTE to succeed, thoroughly ^ * 
developed Individualized Instructional materials are needed* The 
Center's PBTE (podules are ihdeed well-developed, flex1t}]:£, and versatile 
materials arotfnd which teacher education programs j:an be built* They . 
are now being commercially published* If used to their ^fnllest 
potential they can make a significant contribution to the development ; 
of teachers\ho'w111 produce sound artd successful vocational educatioi^ 
programs, ' . , . ^ ^ 
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REVIEW OF THE VOCATIONAL £OUc|ftTI0N CURRICULUM MATERIALS 

i ^ ' 
by Jerry New*!!; / , 

The purpos? of the Common Core Cumcu!um. Workshop he!d on November 
!7 and !8* ! 977, was to discuss and evaluater^HQsexompetency-based 1n- 
structiona! mater1a!s current!y ava1!ab!e* in; the area of Vocationa! 
^Educatlon* Towards this ertd. Or* G!en Fardig, a research ahd development 
spec1a!1st at the Center for Vocationa! Education at the^hlo State 
University, was asked to prepare an annotated b1b!1ography of such 
mater1a!s. An attempt was then made to olbtaln as many of these^mateic1a!s 
as possfb!ep The mater1a!s werer then dismayed at the workshop aiftl work- 
shop participants evaluated the m5teyia!s»V This report , summarizes the ^ 
results of the evaluation T)rocess» . ' 

- Procedure ^ " " ■ < \ ^ [ \ r ~ 

The 21 participants at *the workshop represehted a cross-sectlom of 

' . *+ 

teacher educators and subject matter specialists engaged In college 

* 

level vocational education* Seven participants were from Nolta Economics' 

Edjjcatlon, 5 from Industrial Education* 3 from Business Education, '3 from 

Administrative areas and. one Individual Indicated a general emphasis In 

teacher education* ' * 

Nineteen "sets** of competency- based currlculum'materlals wer*e avail-. 

able and were displayed at. the workshop* Since It would ^ve been an^ 

extir^mely onerous task to require each participant to rate each set of ^ 

materlals,^ a decision was made to have each particlpanir Intensively study 

* 

and rate four sets after an initial, perusal and review <jf all the avail- 
able materials* A portion of the' workshop was devoted to short presentai- 
tl^ns by Individuals Involved In the development or production of. some. 
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of the materials* These presentations summar'lzed the background and 
V 

rationale for the parrtleular set of materials* In some Instances "sample 
Inodules" were distrlliuted to participants* The presentatlpns specifically 

dealt wUh the following sets: 

' * 

(1) the Ohio State Performance-Based Teacher Education (PBTE) ' 
modules; (2) the San Diego Learning Activity Packets (LAPS); (3) the 
American Institutels fbr Research Vocational Education Curriculum 
Specialist (VECS) modules and {4) the Cownon Core Curriculum (CCC) 
modules. 

Following the presentations, the panicipants were briefly intro- 
duced to the remainihg materials via Dr. Fardi'g's annotated bibliography. 
Subsequently* thje evaluation form developed by the CCC program evsltluator 
was explained and participants were asked to select four sets of materials 
based upon tfiejr own interests * Since many of the sets contained several 

moduleV* participants were asked to select one module for intensive study 

* * 

and evaluate the set based upon that module* ^ 

Evaluation Form • - ^ ^ 

The initlal'section of" the 3-page evaluation ftorm (seelfollowlng ^ . 
attachment) consisted^? eleven questions covering various basic features 

of , the module* E^ach item Was rated pri a 3 point scale wheref 3 = excel-. 

* * * 

lent, 2 = adequate, and 1 = poor* , The Items concer/ied such aspects as 

-the clarity of directions for use, overview and Introductionj, the variety 
of acttvltles; ^criterla^fcnr completion of activities, fl,exib|fl1ty,, organi- 
zation* production features* and the attractiveness of the m^pdiile* In 
order to. generate ah overall index for these characterlstlcsjof the 
iBodale, the average ratlng'on items 1 through eleven was calculated. 
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The second section of the evaluation form consisted of questions 
concerning the type of module approach being utilized by the set* This 
series flf "y^s-no" Items queried whether the module ^ad pre and post 
assessment devices* was self-contained* was Individualized* and contained 
group activities*^ 

. The final section of the form asked whether the evaluator or one 
of their colleagues not at the conference might be Interested In using 
the module. Also, the amount of tline the participant studied the module 
was requested and* finally, an overall rating of the module was obtained. 
The original scale for the final overall rating was from 1 - poor to 4 = 
excellent. However. In order to make-thls Item comparable to the Items 
"in the first section of the form, the original scale was transformed such 
that now 1 ='fa1r, 2 = good and 3 excellent. (See evaluation form for 
descriptive phrases associated with these points.) 
Results 

The following section of the report summarized the results of the 
evaluation process. As an Initial Indication of Interest in the various 
sets of materials. Table 1 presents the number of Individuals who chose 
to evaluate each set. This table also gives the "full name", the place 
from whence the materlaU^emanated^-^nd the abbreviation' or descriptive 
notation wh1e*rtS'lised^to describe the set. 

The set which generated the most interest was the Performance- Based 
Teacher Education (PBTE) series from Ohio. State which was evaluated by 
eleven Individuals; 'next came the Wayne State Competency-Based Teacher 
Education modules (Wayne Kits) evaluated by ten participants and the 
-Virginia Polytechnic Institute Competency-Based Administrator Education 
Materials (Admin Educ-Virginia) which were rated by nine persons. 
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At,the„otheP end.of the distribution were the University of Kentucky 
Competency* Based Vocational Education : In-service Education (Kentucky 
In'-serv) materials and the Washington State University Vocational Educa- 
tion Curriculum Specialist (VECS-Wash) modules which attracted only one 
evaluator. : . , 

A total of 85 usMble ratings were received from the participants- 
All of these ratings were tombined to generate "normative" da tai which 
could be used for comparisons across all the sets being evaluated. - 



... \ 
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TABLE 1: LISTING OF COMPETENCVrBASED INSTRUCTIONAL 
MATERIALS AND NUMBER OF EVALUATORS OF THESE MATERIALS 



SET NUMBER NAME AND SOURCE 

1 Performance-Based Teacher 
Education {Ohio State) 

2 Competency- Based Teacher - 
Education System {Wa(yne 
State University) 

3 Competency- Based Adminl- 
.strator Education 

Materials (Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute) 

4 Competency-Based Voca- 

' tlonal Education Admini- 
strator Materials (Ohio 
State) 

5 ;^ Heairt of Instruction 

{Ohio Department of 
Education) 

6 Vocational Education 
Curriculum Specialist 
(American Institute 
ReSearch)^ 

7 Preservlce Occupational 
Program {Illinois Office 
of Education) 

8 Coimion Core Curriculum 
for Vocational Education 
(California State, 
University, Fresno) 

9 Post-Secondary Teacher 
' . Training Module (Texas 

Education Agency) 

10 Florida's Approach to 

Competency- Based 
Individualized Teaching 
(Florid^ State University) 



ABBREVIATION 
PBTE 



Wayne Kits 



Ad^in Educ* 
Virginia , 



Admin Educ-Ohio 



Heart of Instruct 



VECS (AIR) 



POP 



^ NUMBER 
OF ^VALUATORS 

11 



10 



CCC 



Texas Modules 



8 



FACIT 
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TABLE 1^ (continued) 



SET NUMBER 



12 



NAME AND SOURC 



ABBREVIATION 



13 



14 



15 



16 



.17 



18 



19 



Performance- Based Vqcat1ona](^ 



Teacher Education ( 
County Public School 



ade 
s) 



Curriculum Guide fori Adult 
Educators (University of 
Rhode Island) j 

B-2 Teacher TrainiM- 
Modules (Florida depart- 
ment of Educatl0t)) 

Designated Subject Teach 
ing Credentl/l Learning 
Activity Packets (San 
Diego) / ' / 

Development*. 01 sseml nation 
and Evaluation Tralnlhg 
Resources (Far West/ 
Laboratory) / 

/ 

Pre-servlce Program for 
Teaching Methods In Agri- 
cultural Education 
(University of Minnesota) 

Occupational Home Economics 
Education Series {/Unerlcan. 
Home Economics Association) 

Competency-Based Vocational 
Education (University of 
Kentucky) 

Vocational Education 
Curriculum Specialists 
(Washington State 
University) 



Dade County 



Gul 



de Ad^tt 



Educ 




LAPS 



Far West 



Min1*ModSj^ 



Home-Ec \ . 

\ 

Kentucky In-serv 



VECS (Wash) 



\ 
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EVALUATION OF PERFORMANCE BASED MODULES 
COMMON CORE CONFERENCE: NOV 1977 



Name 



Position 



Cheqk time on your watch* 
when you begin* - 

^ Institution ' 



MODULE SET Being Evaluated 



Specific Module 



Characteristics of the Modu le 

1, The moduli provides clear 
directions for use* 

2, The module provides an overview 
or introduction which explains 
the importance of the objectives* 

3* The module lists the objectives* 

4* The module provides definitions 
of technical terms* ' 



5* The module contains a wide 
^variety of activities* 

6* The module provides clear direc- 
tions for completion' of activities* 



Not Poor ' Adequate Excellent 

Applicable 



7* The ihodule specifies the criteria 
to be met for the activities* 

8* The format & activities are flex 
Ible And the module could be use 
in various courses arid situatio 

9» The modu>Os arranged in a 
logical seqQ)i|[K;e* 

10* The module Is werNf>r*d^uced: 

grammar, clear printing, bl/ding 

is sturdy, etc* 
* 

11* The module is attractive 




For any Item on which you rated the module as "poor" please briefly indicate 
your reason. (Continue on back if necessary) 



Item # 



Reason 
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Modulp EyaTiration (Continued) 

Yes No 

12p The module contains a pre-assessment device. I - I ~ 

13. The module contains a post-assessment devfce. 

14. The module is self-contairied, 

15. The module requires putsfida references. _j 

16. The module is "individualized" f a student 
could complete it on an, indepjanjUent study 

basis. U ^1 ' \ , 

17. The module provides for student teacher 

interactions and feedback. 

18. The module contains group 'activities. I [ 

For any time to which you checked "NO'S please indicate whether you think 
that omission detracts from the potential use of the module. 



Item Comment 



\ 
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19. Would you use this module or some of these modules In your teaching 
activities? Yes No . - 

If yes - which modules In which activities? ^ ^ ^ 

. If no - why not? . : . , , 



■/ 



20. Do you think some of your colleagues who are not at this conference 

might be able to use this module or some of these modules? 
>i Yes No ' . - 

J If yes, please Identify: 



21. Approximately how much time aid you spend studying this module set? 
ml nutes 

22. iJhat Is your overall opinion of this module set concerning its use- 
fulness 1h vocational education?- 

E^nent: seems to have wide applicability 

Good; have some application *^ 



Fair: might have ]ifclted use'in very specific areas 

Poor: it is doubtfu] that this material could be used in 
vocational education ^ 



Comments on this material 
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Comparative Analysis ' 

In an attempt to sunnarize the massive amount of information 
gathered at the workshop. Table 2 has been prepared. For each set of 
materials, the tables give the number of evaluators who chose to rate 
each set, the percentage of those evaluators who indicated th€ty would 
consider using the modules in their teaching '.activities, the average 
^ount of time spent reviewing the materials, the average rating of Items 
1 through 11 on the evaluation form, and the mean overall opinion rating. 
As a final, albeit rough, index of the quali^ of the $«t, the average 
rating and overall opinion ratings were summed to generate a '^total score". 

Table 2 lists the sets in rank order according to the total index 
value. Several sets were tied and, in these cases, the average rank of 
the positions these sets occupied is recorded in the table* 

An intercorrelation matrix of these variables Indicaifed that, as 
might be expected, average rating and overall opinion were highly cor- 
related (r«*6g> p <*01). Overall opinion was also highly correlated with 
the percentage of ^evaluators who said thc^ would use the material 
(r=.69, <.01) but average rating was correlated with use to a much lesser 
extent (r=.34, N'.S.). Interestingly, time spent reviewing the modules : 
did not correlate Significantly with any of the other variables. The 
timfe^ spent variable was probably more influenced by the length and com- 
plexity of the material. Thus, even if the raters .devoted a lot of time 
to stutiying the material or if the mateHal was lengthy and complex, . 
th€ty did not feel compelled to, rate the material highly. 

Finally, since participants were free to choose the sets of material 
• they wished to evaluate, it is of interest to note that the number of 
raters of a set was highly correlated with the average rgt^ng (r=.62, p <.01 
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and moderately with overall opinion (r=.46, p <.06). However, number of 
/"X, evalbators was only slightly .correlated with the percentage who would use 
the material (r»,.35,. N.S.) . . • . 

Returning to Table 2, It Is convenient, although somewhat arbitrary, 
to divide the seventeen sets into three major categories.. The first 
category consists of the top thVee 'ranking sets; each received a total 
score greater than 5.0. These may be labeled as superlorj pate rials. 
These three kets were (1) the Ohio State PBTE modules, (2) the Illinois 
POP kits and (3) the CSU, Fresno' CCC modules. 

Both the PBTE and CCC materials may have had some extra "help" In 
the rating* Dr* Fardig* the main speaker at the workshop* gave a most 
cogent presentation of the rationale and development of the PBTE materials 
(and also passed out f-ree sample modules). Likewise* the participants 
received free samples of the CCC modules and, since the workshop was 
sponsored by the CCC project^ certain "halo effect" might have been 
present. (But the CCC modules were at somewhat of a disadvantage In that 
they are currently available only In an offset typewritten form. In terms 
of production qualities they suffered when compared to the readable, 
glossy multi-colored PBTE and POP nwdules.) The POP modules had no subtle 

^ - I 

propaganda. or special publicity and their high ratings n^ust have been 
based so'Tely on "pure** quality, the POP set must possess special merit 
and it is recommended that educators interested in competency-based -.in- 
struction shoQld ca>efully consider it in addition to the PBTE and CCC 
^ approaches* " t 

The second category emerging from the comparative analysis consists , 
. of the six modules receiving total scores from 4*5 to These might 

- be teioned good or adequate material worthy of some consideration. Within 
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this category Is a diversity ofv^material . The person interested in 
Adminis tractor Education has both the Virginia and Ohio State sets avail- 
able.! Although both tied in the rarikings, based iipon.the coirenentslin 
the results s'ection, the Virginia mjitftrials may be slightly better. The 
person interested in Adult Education might find the curriculum .guide 
(set 12) useful although it was rated by only two individuals. The Dade 
County materials (set 11) suffered somewhat Vv adopting a parochial point 
of view, but all three evaluators felt th^ could use th^ material. 

, The third group, composed of- the seven setsVeceivin^ total scores 
less than 4.0, might be described as containing "less valuable" competency* 
based material for use in. Vocational ^ucation. This category includes 
the "^clallzed" modules In Home Economics, Agriculture and Evaluatlpn 
Methods, It also Includes . some non-CBI sets such as the Heart of Instruc- 
tion series, the Individual interested in Vocational Education Curriculum 
Specialist instructional material is in somewhat of a dilemma^ The VECS 
from the American Institutes fpr Research was not highly rated and the 
VECS from Washington State was chosen for rating by only one participants 
The currlcullffn specialist area maty be one situation where new, higher 
quality CBI material^ need to be developed* 
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TABLE 2; 


Comparative Analysis CBI Materials 






I^ANK 


Name and 
Set Number 


N 


% Use 


J 

Time 


Average 
Rating 


Overall' 


Total 


1 


^ PBTE (1) 


11 


100 


49 ' 


2.8 


2.7 


. 5.5 ^ 


2 


POP (7) , 


5 


100 


34 


«.6 


2.8 


5.4 


, 3 


CCC (8) 


4 


75 


. 47 


2.5 

• 


. 2.5 


5.0 . 

i 




Admin-Educ- 


9 


75 


' 34 


2.4 


2.4 


f 

4.8 


4.5 


Admin-Educ- 
Ohio (4) 


8 


71 


" 31 • 


2.5 - 


2.3 


4.-8, 


6.5 


Mayne Kits 
(2) 


10 


60 


42 


.2.5 


2.2 


4.7 


6.5 


Guide AxJult 
Educ ^12) 


2 


• 100 


35 


2.2 


'2.5 , 


4.7 


a. 5 


.Texas • * 
Module^ (9) 


4^ 


75 


• * 

21 


_ 2.3 


2.2 


■4.5 


8.5 


,FACIT (10), 


3 


67 


43 


2.2 


2.3 


4.5 . 


10 


Dade Co. (li) 


3 


100 


34 


2.1 


. 2.0 


4.1 


n.5 


VECS (At-R) 

* * > * 


7 


86" 


f 

30 


• 

2.1 


1.8v ' - 


3.9 


11.6 


LAPS (14) 


2 


.5(r 


45' 


1.9 


2.0 


3.9 


/ 13.5 


B-2 Mods' (13) 


2 


' 0 ' 


' 37 " 

• 


2.3 


' 1 5 


3.8 


. 13.5 


Home-Ec (17) 


'2 


50 

1 


40 


• 2.3 


1.5 . 


3.8 


- 15 


t 

Heart of 
Instruc (5) 


7 




41 


2.0 


1 7 


3 7 

3.5 ^ ^ 


16 


far West - (15) 


2 


'50 


35 ' 


'2.0 


1.5 


V7 


■ 'Minf-Mods ' (16.) 


50 


50 


2.0 


' 1.0 - 


3.0 








■F* 




• 

* 
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The following section of this paper will selectively, review, some of the 
sets of material evaluated at the conferences. 

SET ONE: PERFORHANCE^BASED TEACHER EDUCATION (_PBTE) 

The description of this set In dr. Fard1g'$ annotated bibliography ' 
Is as follows: 

■ The Center for. Vocational Edutatton; The Ohio Stftte University. 
Professional Teacher Education Module Series . Athens, gA: 
American Association for Vocational Instructional Materials, ^ 
' University of Georgia, 1977.' 

This -is a series of 100 pfetf'forma nee* based teacher 
education (PBTE) learning pacl^ages focusing upon 
specific professional competencies of vocational 
teachers. The comp^etencies upon which these modules 
are based were identified -through research as being ^ 
Important to successful vocational teaching iit both 
the 'Secondary and pbst-secondary levels. The modules 
are suitable for the preparation of pre-service and 
in-service teacHers in all occupational areas. 

Organized into ten instructional categories, total* 
im approximately 4200 pages^ the modules are basl* 
call^ self-contained^ ahd each one provides learning 
experiences that integrate theory and applfcationi 
Each module culminates with criterion-referenced 
assessment of the teacher's performance.* A student 
guide, resource person's guide, and an implementation 
guide are available. 

''it 

These materials, developed over the last seven years and funded to 
the tune of about six million dollars, received the highest evaluations 
of all the available sets. Table ^ presents the means and standard^ de- 
viation^ of the ratings for the first eleven items on the evaluation fonn 
At the bottom of the table, the average of these eleven itefiis (2.8) and 
the mean overall rating (2.7) are given." Figure 1 presents a "profile"" 
for set of materials using the norms generated by combining all 
evaluations. As the profile indi(^tes, the PBTE modules were seen as far 
superior to the average ratings for all available sets of competency- 
based instructional materials. 
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' ■ Inspection of the items on the second page «f the evaluation form 

indicated that the PBTE modules contain ^t4r:^a pre and pioat test„ are 

^--"^ ' ■ ' t 

self-contained and can used on an Independent study bas1*s* The evalua-* 

' ' ' '1 

toirs spent an average of^49 minutes »?ev1ew1ng t;fie materials With 'a cange 

from 30 to fiO minuted. This was the highest meah value for this item, 

A11 eleven. raters (100%) indicated they would use ^these modules in their 

teaching activities ^nd eight of the eleven (73%) thought col leagues Would 

find them usefuK 

Comnents from e\ia1uators ihduded th^ following 

- Excellent* useful and functional , \ 

- Format and design ^re outstanding 

:J is 



The overall effec 



can be purchased 
in accord with thi 



good, I like the idea that parts of the/program 



Thoy can^ beoadapted to a program if the teacher is 
is principle of learning* Could become just, another 
hafndout if not hard|€d/correctly,' The graphic arts involved is imprei- 
sive; the\l£U/out gooc^rt/pe selection ok£U^» but spacing between the 
Mines tight^^. .which is upfortunate since plenty of white space was 
allowed in margins! and between columns. 

In suimiary» the\ PBTE modules comprise a superior set of competenqy- 
based instructional materials which covet^s a remarkable ran^e of activities 
and abilities* ' ' 

, : .1 - ■ ... , • ■ 
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; TABLf 3: SUMMARY OF RATINGS FOR MODULE SET ONE: 

•A . ' * . 

Performance-Based Teacher Education (PBTE) (N«n) 



MOuUi 6; LnaractePisc^c 


Mean 


Standard Deviation 


1.' Clear directions for use 


2.? -, 


■ — ' 

^ OA 


2: (jdVerview/introduction 


2.9 


0.3 1 " 


3, Lists„ the objectives 


• 2.9 

• 


. ' ' 0.3 


4. Definitions, of terms 


. 2.9. ■ 


, 0.3 


5: Variety of activities 


2.9 


; 0.3 


6. Directions for activities 




0.4 


7. ' Criteria for activities- 


V 2.7" 


^0.4 


/ 

^ 8. Flexible modules 

— ; 1 . a 


* 

2.& 


. . oU 


9< Logical arrangement 

-^r ^ 


2:9 ^ 


0.3 


10. Well produced 


2.8 


-, I 


11 . Attractive 


2,j5 


0.6 


Average rating (1-11) 

^ - N 


2.8 ' 

.r 


• -o.i \' 


• ■ T. • 

OveValJ opinion - , 


v-*-^- 

2.7 

I. 


0.6 



ITEM 



FIGURE.!: PROFILE OF RATINGS FOP. SET ONE: 
Performance-Based Teacher Education (PBTE) 

Excellent 
3.0 2.5 ■ 



RATING 
Adequate 

2.0 



1. Clear Directions for Use 

2. Overview/Introduction 

3. Lists the Objectives 

4. Definitions of Terms 

5. Variety of Activities 

6. Directions for Activities 

7. Criteria for Activities 

8. Flexible Modules 

9. Logical Arrangement 

10. Wfell Produced 

11. Attractive 
AVERAGE RATING (1 - 11) 
OVERALL OPINION - ^ 



Solid black line - Mean rating based upon 85 responses 

Dotted bVack line r Meanrating of Module based on 11 responses 
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SET TWO: COMPETENCY- BASED TEACHER EDUCATION (WAYNE KITS) 

Although not as broad In scope as the PBTE project* the Wayne Kits* 
as rated by ten workshop participants* were considered a relatively well- 
designed set of materials* 

Dr, Fardig's bibliographic entry Is as follows: 

Cook^ Fred S./. et al . A Working Itodel of a Competency-Based Teacher 
Education System* Detroit* HI: Wnyne State University* Department 
of Vocational and Applied Arts* 1973* ED 077 870* 

The program described here utilizes a series of teacher 
training modules called Wayne Kits* They are designed 
to deliver on 50 essential teacher competencies* with 
each competency containing a number of objectives* A 
systems approach ^is used to design the curricula* The 
Kits contain a variety of learning experiences* and are 
appropriate for^the preparation of vocational teachers 
In all service areas* 

Table 3 gives the means and standard deviations for characteristics 
the modules. The average. rating (2,5) and overall rating (2,2) are 
also listed.^ The profile In Figure 2 reveals that the Wayne Kits are at 
or above the norms for all aspects except Item 5* the variety of activities 

Pre-post assessment Is part of the module format and the modules are ^ 
self-contained* Participants spent an average of 42 minutes studying the 
materials with a range from 30 to 60 minutes* Six out of ten (60%) felt 
they would use the .materials In their teaching activities and six of nine 
(67%) thought their colleagues might find the materials, useful . 

There was some diversity of opinion with respect to the Wi^ne Kits: 

- There should be a statement in front concerning the address where the 
materials can be obtained* T his one Is excellent; (Module #3) 

- Excellent module on "modules"*- (Module #6) 

- Very detailed/ (Modules H and #5) 

- Labored* contrived approach to simple subjects* (Modules H and iff5) 

- Okay for limited use and especially for^^me types of students, but 
some could get turned^off. (Module #1) 

5o 



The ab,ove variability in opinions raises* the probTon of the generality 
of the evaluation procedures employed here. With *he massive amount of 
material and minimal amount of time available.- the. procedure'ylelds, at 
best, only a very rough index of the overall quality of the set. .Clearly, 
there is variability among modules within a set. and field reviews such as , 
that done on the CCC modules clearly indicate this. . ^ 



TABLE 4: SUMMARY OF RATINGS FOR MODULE SET TWO: 
Wayne Kits (N = 10) 



Module Characteristic 


Mean 


Standard Deviation 


1, Clear directions for use 


: T 

2.8 


0.4 


2. Overview/ introduction 
* 


2.6 

¥ 


0.7 


3/^ Lists the objectives 


2.7 


0.5 

* 


^. Definitions of terms 


2.5 


0.7 


5. Variety of activities 


2.0 




6» Directions for activities 


2.5 


0.5 


7. Criteria for activities 


2.5 


0.7 ; 


8. Flexible modules 


2.5 


0.7- 


9. Logical arrangement 


2.6 


0.5 


10. Mell produced 


2.4 


0.5 


Attractive 


2.5 


0.5 


Average rating {] - n) 


2.5 


0.5 , 


Overall opinion 


2.2 


0.7 



\ 

FIGURE 2: PROFILE OF RATINGS FOR SET TWO: 



ITEM 



Wayne Kits ' 

Excellent 
3.0 * 2.5 



RATING - 
Adequate 
2.0 



-A 



1. Clear Directions for Use 

2. Overview/ Introduction 

3. Lists the Objectives 

4. DefinitioBS of Terms 

5. Variety of Activities 

6. Directions for Activities 

7. Criteria for Activities 

8. Flexible Modules 

9. LogKal Arrangement 

10. Well Produced 

11. Attractive 

AVERAGE RATING (1 -11) 

OVERALL OPINION 

Solid black line - Mean rating based upon 85 responses 

Dotted black line -*Mean rating of Module based on 10 responses 
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SET .THREE: COMPETENCY- BASED ADHINISTRATDR EDUCAT'iOKAI MATERIALS: 
tAPHIN EDUC-VIRGINIA) 

There was apparently much interest In the area of administrator- 
education since both the Virginia and the Ohio State materials were 
chosen for evaluation by many participants • 

The bibliography describes this set: 

Finch, Curtis et al.. Ctwipetencv- Based Administrator Educatidn 
Materials . Blacksburg, VAl Virjjinia Polytechnic Institute and 
State l^hiversity. Division of Vocational and Technical Education, 
1977^ - / ^ . 

While this series of six moduloff^ ts meant to be used for 
vocationaT administrator education, it may be of equal 
value as a basis for a graduate program for supervisors. 
The self-contained modules 'include infohnation sheets, 
self-evaluation activities, simulation activities, and 
final competency assessment forms, A user's guide is 
available. 

The titles of ■ the modules are: 

Motivating Vocational Education Personnel to Their 

Optimum Growth PotentiaV 
Implementing Competency-Based Instruction ir^ 

Vocational Education 
Plan;iing Vocational Education Programs for the 

Disadvantaged and Handicapped ' 
Formulating Gbals and Objectives for Vocational 

Education Programs* 
Organi:uihg and Conducting Staff Development Activities 

for Vocational Teacher? 
Preparing Local PT^ns for Administering Vocational 

Education " ^ 

Table 4 indicates the specific ratings for itfems 1-11, the average 
rating (2»4), and the overall ratiJig^ (2-4)- Figure 3 presents the pro- 
file. These modules were rated iPwer than the norms with respect to items 
dealing with the activities and with the attractivenesi^f the materials^ 

Th&se modules Tack a pretest and do include a posttest and are 
self-contained. Evaluators were somewhat divided coficerning whether the 
absence of a pretest detracted frc»n*the use of the module* Some f eU a 
pretest vjould be valuable, but; others indicated that given the intended 
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use of the. modules, a pretest was not necessary. (One Individual virho 
claimed to have spent 30 minutes looking over jthe module thought there 
was a pretest!) ' , - ^ ■ 

Participants spent an Average of 34 minute^ {range 10 to 60) perus*^ 
Ing the materials- Six out of eight (75%) felt/ th^ ml^ht have use for 
ihe materials*/ Only three evaluators apparently had colleagues who^ 
might be Interested In this type of material; of these, two felt the 
materials^^ere worthVecommending. 

Specific connents Included: 

- Good case studies. This Is the second module I've looked at In this 
series. Would reconnend more variety in techniques be Incorporated* 
This bne in particular, I feel needs group interaction built In* 
(Module: Motivating Personnel) 

- Somewhat "wordy" but does deal with. Important facts* Table of contents 
should list learning activity by title and not just numbers. 

- Only reviewed one but would like to use oth^s If they are as well 
done as this~<^ne, ^(Mbdule: > Implementing CBI) 



TABLE 5: SUMMARY. OF RATINGS FOR MODULE SET THREE: * 
Administrator Education (Virginia) H = 9 



S A 

Module Characteristic 

/ 


^ r 

Mean 


Standard Deviation 


1. Clear directions for use 


2.8 




2. Overyiew/introductlon 


2.6 


0.5 


3. Lists the objectives 


2.6 


0.5 


4. Definitions of terms 


. 2.3 *■ 


0.5 


Variety of activities 


2.0 ' 


0.5 


6. Directions for activities 


1 2.4 




7. Criteria for activities 

« 


2.3 


0.7 ■ 


8. F1ex1b1^ modules 


2.6 


> 

0.5 

> 

* 


9. Logical arrangement ^ 


2.^ 


vO.5 


10. Me11 produced 


2.4 


0;5 


n. Attractivef. s 




0.3 


Average rating (1 - 11) ^ 


t 

2.4 : . 


0.3 - ^ 


Overall opinioa 

* 


t 

2.4 


. 0.5 



V 



■IGU^E 3: PROFILE OF RATINGS FOK SET , THREE : 
• Administrator Education (Virginia) 
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ITEM 



Excel! 



1^ 



RATING 
Adequate 



1. Clear Direc^tions for Use 

2. Overview/ Introduction 

3. ^ Lists the Objectives 

4. ' Definitions of Jemft 

5. Variety of Activities 

6. Directions for Activities 

a 

7- Criteria for Activities 
8. Flexible llodules ^ 
, 9*."" Logical Arrangement 
10. Well Produced 
n . Attractive 

AVERAGE RATING (1-11) 
OVERALL -OPINION . 



Solid black line - Mean rating based upon 85 responses 
Dotted black line - Mean rating of Module based on 9 responses 
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^DMIH-EDUC-OHToy " 



SET FOUR: CC>MPETENCV|-BASED VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ADMINISTRATOR 

Jm 



These materials 



were also developed at Ohio State as part of their 



massive Vocational Education Project. 

/ 

Dr. Fard1g*s s^Umnary is as follows: 

Norton, Robert et aK Competency- Based Vocational 
Education Administrator Materials / Columbus, OH: The 
Center for Vocational Education, The Ohio State University, - 
,197?: 

This is an initial series of six self-contained, 
cpmpetency*based instructional modules* They are 
designed for use by both preservice and in- 
service vocational administrators, and may be 
equally useful to supervisors of vocational pro-, 
grams* Each module includes performance objectives,, 
information sheets, learning activitiesi and feed- 
back devices/ , 

The titles of the presently-available modules are: 
Organize and Mork with a Local Vocational j^ducation 

Advisory Council 
Supervise Vocational Education Personnel 
Appraise the Personnel Development Needs of Teachers 
Establish a Student Placement Service and Coordinate 

Follow-up Studies , 
Develop Local Plans for Vocational Education; Part I 
^ Develop Local Plans for Vocational ' Education, Part II 

Table 5 presents descriptive statistics for the basie characteristics* 
of the modules. The average? rating for items 1 - 11 was 2*5 while the " 
overall opinion rating was 2,3* It Should be noted that the. standard ' 
deviation for overall opjnion was quite large (s=0*9), indicating that 
there was disagreement among evaluators. The profile, presented in 
Figure 4, reveals that the Ohio State Admin-Educ modules^are superior 
with respect to clarity of directions but lack a variety of activities 
and apppar to" be rather inflexible. 

The modules are more or less self-contained", but outside references 
are also suggested* There is no pretest but a posttest is availabl\*^ 
An average of .32 minutes with a range from 15 to 45 minutes was devoted 
to the examination of this set. 



\ 
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Five out of seven (71%) said they would use the materials but only 
one of three {335£) could think of a colleague to whom^ they might recom- 
mend the modules* ; 

The variability of opinion ,c)pncern1ng the value of the Ohio State 
Admin-Education materials 1s,r6f11ected In the following conments: 

- It sets up arbitrary classifications for an Important topic and con- 
centrates on learning classifications Instead of what the purposes of 

i V 

the questions should accomplish. ^ » 

- Activities limited to four rather traditional activities* 

* The print is small and creates a response of "a lot to read** because 
it is small * better if it were given some space ar{d pages* Also needs 
some rethinking - if you ar^ to orient to others 
not be optional, on comnunity. 
Individuals who rated the modules highly had no comnents. 

Both ^he Virginia and Ohio State Administrator Education inodules 
received similar ratings; If a choice were forced upon one, It would 
seem inore reasonable to start with. tHe Virginia based upon the lesser 
variability ih ratings* - . 



an activity should 
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TABLE 6: SUMMARY OF RATINGS FOR MODULE SET FOUR: 
Administrator Education {Ohio State) {N*8) 



Module Characteristic 


Mea n * 


Standard Deviation 


1. Clear directions for 'use 


2.8^ 


0.4 


s 

2. Overview/introduttioli 

( 


2.4 

( 


• ,P0.5 ' , 

i 


^ ! 

3. Lists the objectives ' 

i-, ^ — . ^ 


f 

2.6 


. 0-5 


/ / 

4. Definitions of terfns - 


2.7 


0 -.5 ■ 

/— 


5. Variety of activities 


2.1 


.0.8 


6. Directions for activities^ 


2.7 


0.5 , 


7. Criteria for acti^vities 


2.2 


0.4 


8, Flexible modL{»1es 

• 


-2.1 


0.6 

t 


9. Logical arrangement 


2.5 


0.7 


10. Well produced 


2.5 ■ 


^ 

0.5 


11. Attractive ^ 


■ 2.5 


0.5 . 


■J 

Average rating (1 - U) 


■ — r 

2.5 


0.4' 


Overall opinion 


2.3 • 


0.9 
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SET FIVE: HEART OF INSTRUCTION 



the jleart of Instruction serle^ 
bdS6d approach' (One pa^t1c1pan^sug( 



Participants at the workshop had some trouble rating the mbduT'es In 

th^ do not follow the competency- 
'suggested that we had thrown In a 

, I- 

"rlrtger** to see if the participants were paying attention*) Most of the 

I * 

raters'conm^nted on the non CBI nature of the set but rated the modules 

as best..they could based ^to some extent on content and using' the "not 

* * 

applicable" category on the evaluation form. * . * 

^ In this' ftibliography. Or. Fardig descr1beS4the set thusly: ^ 

Dull, Lloyd W., ed. The Heart of Instruction . Coliimbus, OH:- 
Ohio Department of Education, 'Oivision of Vocational Education, 

''19?7. , , , , . 

^ This is a series of 13 booklets designed to asslst the 

vocational teacher and other members of the Instructional 
team— counsel ors» supervisors, and administrators--to ' 
, improve instruction.. Each booklet is approximately 50 

pages in length, and includes an overview of the topic^, 
^ " compilation of practical resources, and suggested per-f 
.formance activities* Intended primarily for staff dev^op- 
ment of In-service vocational teachers, these materials^^^ 
can also be used for preservlce teacher training* 

^ The series covers such areas as the psychology of learn- 
ing, selection and use of teaching strategies, conmuni- 
cation, and techniques for discipline*'^ 

Sunmary ^Information is. provided in Table 6 and by Figure 5. The 
average rating for the Heart of Instruction'was 2.0 and the mean overall 
opinion was The 4>rofile indicates that the series was not con- 

sidered to be particularly valuable apd was rated below the norms on 
each item except attractiveness* \ 

since the modules are' not competency-basLed, the Items on page 2 of 
the evaluation form were generally checked negatively* Participants/ 
Spent an average of 41 minutes (range 20 to 65) surveying the mat§rjal. 
Four out of 7^(57%) concluded that some use might be made of the material 



ITEM 



FIGURE 4: PROULE OF RATINGS FOR SET fOUR: 
' Administrator Educatiorj (Ohio State) 



' • . • ■ RATING 

Excellent ■ ' ^equate 

3.0 ' 2.5 > 2.0 



, 1. 'Clear Directions for Use 
2.. Overview/Introduction ' 

3. Lists the Objectives 

4. Definitions of Terms 

5. Variety of Activities 

6. Directions for Acti\^ities 

7. Criteria for Activities 

8. Flexible Modules 

9. Logical Arrangement 
10. NWell Produced 
n. Attractive 

AVERAGE RATING <1 - 11) 
OVERALL OPINION 

Solid black line - Mean rating based upon 85 y^esponses/ 
Dotted black line - Mean rating of Modulie based on 8 responses 




^Couments included: 

* 

I found it to be an excellent resource and very worthwhile reading* 

•••more like books of-sdlected readings than a module for Individual 

or classroom use* . 

Excellent series and a wealth of information, but It, doesn't have 

the conciseness that some of the CBI material has* 

Too specific and somewhat boring* 
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TABLE 7: SUMMARY OF RATINGS FOR MODULE SET FIVE: 
Heart of Instruction (N=7) 



Module Characteristic 


Mean 


Standard Deviation 


1. Clear directions for use 


1.8 


0.4 


2* Overview/Introduction 


■2.1 


0.6 


3. Lists the objectives 


1.5 


0.5 


s 

4» Definitions of terms 


1.0 

1 




5. Variety of activities 


2\0 


0.8 , 


6. Directions for Activities 


2.0 


0.8 


7» Criteria for activities 


1.2 


0.4 


' 6* Flexible modules 


1.8 


0.8 


9» Logical arrangement 


2.0 

1 


. .0.8 


10* Well produced 


2.4 


0.8 


11 Attractive 

* 


2.3 


— — 

0.7 ^ 


Average rating {1 - 11) 


2.0 


0.5 


.Overall opinion 


1.7 


0.7 



0 



FIGURE 5: PROFILE OF RATINGS FOR SET FIVE: 
Heart of Instruction 



ITEM 



RATING 
Adequate 



1. Clear Oirections for Use 

2. Overview/ Introduction ^ 

3. Lists'the Objectives 

4. Definitions of Terms 

5. Variety of Activities 
6* Directions for Activities 

7. Criteria for Activities 

8. Flexible Modules 

9. Logical Arrangement 

10. Well Produced 

11. Attractive 

AVERAGE RATING (1-11) 
OVERALL OPINION ' ^ ^ 

Solid black line -,:Mean rating based upon 85 responses 

Dotted black line - Mean rating of Module based on 7 responses 
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SET SIX: VOCATIOMAL EDUCATIOH CURRICULUM SPKIALIST fVECS-AIR) 

Among the available sets of competency-based materials were two de- 
signed for the Vocational Education Curriculum Specialist credential* 
The set from the American Institutes for Research received the most 
attention probably because one of the developers of the materials, attended 
the workshop and briefly outlined the purpose and scope of the prooect. 
Or, Fardig*s bibliography gives the following information; 

American Institutes for Research in the Behavioral Sciences, 
Vocational Education Curriculum Specialist (VECS) . Palo 
Alto» CA; American Institutes for ftesearch in the Behavioral 
Sciences^ 1976* ED 132 376 

This guide Introduces a set of curriculum materials 
designed to train the potential vocational education 
curriculum specialist according to identified com-^ 
petencies in tlje conceptualization, design* imple- 
mentation» management* and evaluation of vocational- 
technical education curriculums. The materials 
consist of 22 modules; six introductory modules to 
bring students with minimal preparation in vocational 
education to readiness for training in a core program; 
15 core modules which constitute specialization units 
in curriculum develoiwnent» implementation and evalua- 
tion; and one module that contains two seminars and 
a field experience unit. 

Participant's evaluation of these materials is presented in Table 7 

and a profile of the ratings relative to tKe norms is given in Figure 6. 

The average rating was 2J and the mean overall opinion was The 

profile shows the VECS approach to be generally adequate but consistently 

somewhat below the norms, ' , 

There is no pretest but a '*self-check" posttest is available. 

Some evaluators felt that because of the rigid lock-step group activities 

the materials could not be effectively used on an independent study basis. 

The average amount of time spent on the modules was 30 minutes with a 

range of 15 to 60 minutes. Five of the seven individuals (71%) said they 

might have use for the VECS modules and^ likewise* 7U said they thought 

* - * 

^ colleagues might use them. 



ERIC 



7,: 



Cofnments were gener'ally brief and only lukewarm In approval: 
Activities are traditional of many present classroom practices* 
Good information and activities**/ I would reorganize* 
Seems like a traditional^ teaching type of experience in format and 
design*. 




TABLE 8: SUMMARY OF RATINGS FOR MODULE SET SIX: 

Vocational Education Curriculum Special 1s,t - 
American Institute Research (VECS-AIR) (N=7). . 



Module Characteristic 

• 


Mean 


Standard Deviation 


1. Clear directions for use 

*- 


2.4 


0.5 


2. Overview/introduction 


2.3 


0.5 


3. Lists the pbjectives 


2.3 


0.5 


4. Deffnitions of terms 


2,2 . 


0.4 


5. Variety of activities 




2.0 


0.6 


6. Directions for activities 


2.0 


0.8 


7. Criteria for activities 




0.7 


8. Flexible modules ^ 


2.2 


0.4 


9. Logical arrangement 

* * > 


2.0 


0.6 


10. Well produced ) 


"2.2 ^ - 


.0.4 


11. Attractive 


' 2.1 


0.3 

, : ^ 


Average rating (1 - 11) 


* 

2.1 


' J— 

(k4 


Overall opinion 


1.8 


# ' 

0.4 

1 
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FIGURE 6: PROFILE OF RATINGS, FOR SET SIX: VECS {AIR) 



Vocational Educa'tion Curriculum Special is't - 
American Institute Research 



ITEM 



Excel Iftnt 
.3.0 2.5 



1. Clear Oirections for Use 



2. Qverview/ Introduction 



3. Lists the Objectives 



4. Definitions of Terms 



5." Variety of Activities 



6. Directions for Activities 



7. Criteria for Activities 



8. Flexible Modules 



9. » Logical Arrangement 



10. Well Produced 



n. Attractive 



AVERAGE RATING (1 - U) 



OVERALL OPINION 



RATING . 
Adequate 
2.0 



1.5 



ERIC 



Solid b]^ck line - Mean rating based upon 85 responses 
Dotted*b1ack line - Mean rating of Module based on 7 responses / 



Poor 
1.0 




c 

Sp^IGHT: COMMON CORE CURRICULUM (CCC) ^ 

Since some participants were writers of CCC modules and others had 
Participated in the field review conducted last year* most of those who 
attended the vi/orkshop v^ere quite familiar with the CCC modules. Thus» 
only four Individuals chose to evaluate the CCC approach to competency- 
based instruction. ^ 

Or. Fardig annotates these materials as follows: 

California State University^ Fresno. Individualized 
Competency-Based Ccanmon Core Curriculum of Vocational 
' Education, Fresno, CA: California State University, 
197^ 

This modular curriculum is intended for use in the 
preparation of vocational educators in all service 
areas* The. 29 modules in the series are organized 
into seven categories: - 
I Introduction to Vocational Education 
II Cooperative Relations 
III V9cat1onal Students 
IV Administration of Vocational Education 
V Curriculum Oesiqn for Vocational Education 
VI Stages and Str'ucture in Curriculum Development 
VII Evaluation and Research 

Table 9 indicates that the average rating for items 1 - 11 was 2.5 
and the mean overall opinion was also'2.5. The profile given in Figure 8 
places the global rating;; as very near the norms*. Closer inspection of ; 
individual Itefns on the profile reveals that the strengths of the CCC 
materials lie in the overview and logical arrangement of the modules 
while they are weak in definitions of technical terms, criteria for. com- 
pletion of activities and general production features such as printino 
and binding* 

These modules do have pre- and posttests but unlike most of the 
other CBI sets evaluated at the workshop, they*are not self-contained 
and require the use of outside references, The evaluators felt the 
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necessity of outside references did not detract from the potential use- . 
fulness of the modules. An average of 4? minutes (30 to 60) was spent 
reviewing the materials and three of the four raters (75%) said they 
would use the materials and two of three said they felt colleagues might 
use them. 

Among the comments: 
" Well done - it might help to have the general instructions for using 

the moduleup front in each module. More permanent cover and binding 

needed, Some artwork on cover. 
- Needs some specific instructions for those who have not used modules 

before. I need to review all of the modules in the set to make better 

judgments. 

* Contains much good information, I like the information section. 
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TABLE 9: SUMMARY OF RATINGS FOR MODULE SET EIGHT: 
Common Core Curriculum (CCC) (N=4) 



Module Characteristic 


Mean 

*■ 


Standard Deviation 


K Clear directions foi^ use 


[ 2-0 , 


0.7 


2» Overview/introduction 


2.7 


0.4- 


3, Lists the objectives 


2.5 


0.5 


4, Definitions of terms 


2.0 


0.0 


5* Variety of activities 


2.5 


0.5 


6. Directions for activities 


2.5 


^ ^ 

0.5 


7, Criteria for activities 


2.0 


0.7 


8, Flexible modules \^ 


2.3 


0.5 _ ^ 


9, LogicaT arrangement 


2-8 


0.4 


10» Well produced 


1.7' 


• ^ 

0.5 


11 , Attractive / . . 


1.7 


" 0.5 

m 


Average rating (1 - 11) 


2.5 


0.^3- 

. '■' • A. . 


Overall opinion 

I I L 


2.5 


,. 0.5 „ 



FIGURE 7: PROFILE OF RATINGS FOR SET EIGHT: 
Common Core Curriculum (CCC) 



\ 



ITEM 



Excellent 
' 3.0 2.5 



RATING 
Adequate 



1. Clear Oirections tor Use 

2. Overview/ Introduction 

3. Lists the Objectives 

4. Definitions of Terms 

5. Variety of Activities 

6. Oirections for Activities 

I 

7. Criteria for Activities 

8. Flexible Modules - 

9. Logical Arrangement 

10- Well Produced 

11 . Attractive 

AVERAGE RATING (1-11) 
OVERALL OPINION 

S61id black line - Mean rating^ased upon 85 responses 

Dotted black line - Mean rating of Module based on 4 responses 
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Sutimary - ■ 

Twenty-one teacHer educators* subject matter specialists and 
.educational administrators reviewed an? evaluated a total of 19 different 
sets of competency-based instructiorwl ihatenialsat the November 1977 
Commoii Core Curriculum project workshop. The Vocational ^Education > , 
materials were obtained <f\^ a computer-based literature search" conducted 
by Dr. Glen Fardig. Sets fropi literally across the nation, from Florida 
to Rhode Island, and from Washington to California - were ITrtcluded, ' ' 

Each participant selected four sets for evaluation, A tatal of 85 
useable evaluations were obtained. The evaluaticr^s cdvered basic charac- 
teristics of the modtfles such as organization* activities* flexibility 
and attractiveness*'! Participants also indicated whether they would con- 
sider using the ^materials in their teaching activities and made an overlalJ^ 
rating of ' the quality of thp material, -/ ' • » 

Materials receivirfg the highest ratings were (l) the Performance 

* . - 

Based Teacher Education (PBTE) modules from Ohio State. iZ) the Pre- ■ 

service Occupational Program (POP) kits from the Illinois Department of 

1 - * 

Education and (3) the Common Core Curriculum (CfC) developed at California 
State University* Fresno, Each of these approaches cover a wide and 
diverse selection of skills*. content and competencies-. They differ fipst 
in that PBTE and POP are self-contained* while the CCC requires the use 
of outside references. , ' * ' - \ 

Other sets of materials eval^atf^d as qu.ite^Va1u$blB included (1) the 
Administrator Education modules fr% Virginia Polytechnic Institute and 
a different set from Ohio State.' (2) The Wayne State icits acrti (3) the 



Post-Secondary Teacher Jt^aining modules from the Texa 



s Eaucati 



on Acfency, 
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. / 

Less valuable approaches were 0) the B-2 Teacher Training modules 
from the Florida Department of Education, (2) the non-CBI '"Heart of In- 
structlon^ series frx)m The Ohio Department af Education, and (3) the 
Vocational Education Curriculum Specialist modules from the American 
Institutes -for Research* . ^ 

Cavea,ts for these conclusions myst'be noted. Methodologically 
speaking, evaluators were not randomly assigned to the various sets and 
some sets had as many as 11 rat^rs^whlle others had only a single evalu- 
.ator. The reliability and validity of the evaluation form are unknown. 
The sophistication ol the ^evaluators concerning competency-hased Instruc- 
tion and their prior experiehce using CBI approaches varied widely; 
These ahd other^ background factors are potential, influences on the ratings 
giv^n to the modules to an unknown degree* 

Yet, in sum/ the project does represent the first known attempt to 
gather together, initially ei^aluate and make comparisons among a sample 
of CBI materials obtained via Vnatlon-widef s^rcfi* - 
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WOftKSHOf 

Cemmen Cof Cwrricvkilln 9S VocBltonal EducoHen 
Airport AAttftittt Htttof 

'NevMnb«r 17 - It. 1977 



PUftPOSfi! 

To fdentify/ review and evaluate ' competency-bosed ^oco* 
tiofvil education inatoriolft. 

To t^^ng together. Vocational teocher oducotors in the fields 
of pgriculture^ busthci^/ horne economics, and industrial edu- 
cgtion for onolysos dl current educational resources*' 



Tbundoy (Nevennber 17) 

9:00 Registration 

9;30 Opening Session * Dr, ieffr«y^Reyes 
Introduction ^ ^ 

" 9r45 <^erview of the C^l Scone ond Results of the 
Litejcoture-'Seorch - Or, Glen Fordig 
10;45 Breok ^ - ' 

U;OCK Individualized Instruction m Vocotionol Educotion 
dr, Soodro Miller ' * 

. 12:00 Lunch ^ 

Comments on Vocotionol education Moteriol 
Leorning Activity Pd^ketjt'CLAPS) 
Son Dtego City Schools * H^j Morsters > 
Vocotionol Educotion Ci^rricu)^ Specialist (VECS) 
American Institute for Reseorch * Or, Peter Doht 
Performan):e Bosed Teocher Education 
Jhe Center for'Vocatfonol Education* Ohio 
- Or. Glen Fordig ' - . / 

Common Core Curriculum'for Vocotionol Education 
(CCC) - Colifornio State University, Fresno - 
"V Or, Gwen Cooke ' ' , ' 

T«ocher's Guide to o Vocottonol Educotion Comm:>n 
Core Curriculum Col^ornio Stote Deportment of 
Educotion - Or. Jeffrey Re^es / 
, 2;15 Problems of Pfitf * Video tope 

2:30 A system for Reviewing the Vocational Educotion 

Curriculum Materiols - Or^^ Terry Newell 
2;45 Individual Work< 
4;15 Reports 

' 8 \ 



i») 

9>00 Prtporing Teachers to Instoll ond Mqnoge 
Competency-Bosed Vocotionol Programs - 
Dr. G(en Fordig ' , . 

10:00 Individuol Work 

12t00 Lunch 

1;00 SlUle^ovdio presentation * CBTE, Hollond College, 
Conodo 

2^30 Reaction to Review Moterkil^ * Dr. Terry Newell 
3^00 Adjoorn 

Diy^minotion of bibliography ond sample modules 



Dis3^n 



Dr. Glen Fordig ^ § 

Reieorch ond Development Specialist 2: 

The Center for Voootionol Education/ x 

The Ohio Stote University ^ 

Dr. Sondra W. Miller^ Associate Professor 

VIE * Home Economics Educatjon^ University of Tennessee 



h«jed DtrMor: 
Ow€n Cooke 

ChairfMnonf Department of Home Economics ^ 
California State Univ^rsity^ Fresno 



Asilftani To Dimcton - ' ^ . 

Mourine VanderGnend 

Adjunct Professor^' Home Economics 

Colifbmio State University, Fresno ^ « 
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CHECK LIST FOR REVIEW ANO EVALUATION OF CBI MATERIALS 

If 

SET NUMBER ' NAME REVIEW EVALUATE 



1 ' 


VECS (AIR) 








2 


Guide Adult Educ 








3 


' PBTE 





r 


4 


CCC 







5 


FACIT 






6 


Kentucky Inservlce 





^ 


7 


Waype Kits 







8 


, Oade County 

* 






9 


B'2 Teacher 








ID 


Heart of Instruct 




> 


11 


Admi n-Educ-Virginia 






12 


POP 





i 


13 


" Admin-Educ-Ohio 






14 • 


Texas Modules 






15 . 


VECS-Wash State 






16 
17 


Far West 






18 


Minn Ag ,Ed 






19 


Home Ec Ed 







\ ■ 



NAME 

Would you like to"~^KM"k with a group this afternoon? YES NO 
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EVALUATION OF COffWN CORE CURRICULUM WORKSHOP 



NOVEMBER 1977 



I 



Area of Emphasis 

AgplcuHupal Education _ 
Industrial Stud1es/Educ~ 

Business Education 

Home EconcMnics Ed 



Teacher Education 

Administration. 

Other 



For each of the following iterfts circle the niwiber which indicates 
the extent to which you had an Interest in the \top1c or activity. Then 
indicate the value to you of the presentation oip activity. (Thanks 
much for your helpU!) 



1.' Overview of C8J Scene (Or. Fardig) 

Very much Some 
INTEREST 5 ■ . 4 3 



2. 



Lit 



4 

VALUE 5 • 4 3 

Individualized Instruction (Or. Miller) 



IjNTEREST 
\/alUE 



5 
5 



4 
4 



Reviewing and Evaluating-Materials 

I Merest 



VALUE 



5 
5 



4 
4 



3 
3 

3 

.3 



2 
2 

2 
2 

2 
2 



4. Preparing Teachers to Install C8I Programs (Or. 



Fardig) 



INTEREST 5 

VALUE 5* 
5. Entire Workshop 

IffTEREST 5 

VALUE ' 5 



4 

4^ 

4 
4 



3 
3 

3 
3 



2 
2 

2 
2 



1e 



6. Have you ever used competency- based materials? YES NO 

7. Have yoiJ ever developed or written competency-based materials? YES NO 

8» How likely were/are you toitry C6I? 

Veryl.-cely Probably' Maybe I Doubt It Never 
. Before 5 4 3 2 J 

'After workshop 5 4 3 2 1 
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VOCATIONAL TEACHER PROFESSIONAL COMPETENCIES 
ESSENTIAL TO INSTALLING AND CONDUCTING 
COMPETENCY-BASED INSTRUCTiON 



Competency-Based Instruction Project 
Glen E. Fardig, Project Director 
Joan Jones, Technical Assistant 



The Center for Vocational Education 
.Thi Ohio State University 
1960 Kenny Road 
Columbus » Ohio 43210 , 



Apr^l, 1977 



. . . ■ . - . ^1 

I 

Following Is a list of teaclur competencies Identified as being 
essential tO' the Installation and management of competency-based voca* 
tional t Instruction In secondary dnd post-secondary schools* The tr^ilnlng 
of teacheris^ t;o achieve these competencies Is seen as an Integral part of 
a total professional program of vocational teacher educatton. 

The Identification of the coifipetencies: was accomplished as one 
phase of the work of a federally-funded program of training for Installing 
'competency-based vocational Instruction. The Identification process 
Included the foll^)w1ng major steps; 

U A thorough search was made of the literature of teacher 

education and competency "based Instructidq^CCBI)* the teacher 
competencies for Installing and managing, C8 I, as Implied in 
(the literature, were deveToped Into a tentative llst'of 22 
' ^ jcompetency statement* 

' Z, A group of 12 national leaders In competency-based education 
functioned ^s a OACUM coimlttee to Independently ger^erate a 
list of 64 teacher competenc1«* The DACIW approach (Developfng 
A^ Currlcylum) utilizes modified small -group brainstorming 
techniques resulting In.a chart of competencies. 
The two lists were compared and merged* In this step, teacher 
^ educators eliminated redundencles, resolved Irrconslstencles, 
^ and strengjthened any Incomplete ^r^as In ^the list* 
4« The con^et^ncy statemerits w^re finally refined ^s to wording, 
grouped for topi cal ' relationships , and organized in an approxl* 

4 • 

I ' ' * ■ 

.mate instructional sequence*. 
^ The competency statements , presented here may be useful for a wide 
variety of Ufeacher^tratnlng purposes*"" They are also designed to fit the ' 
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needs of a national 'curriculum de\fe1opment effort In vocational teacher 
education* As sucEi* they ^re consistent with* and augment^ the 384 . 
performance elements which form ^the developmental base of The Center's 
Performa'nce*Based Teacher Educations Curricula. ' . 

1.'^^ Hbrk with the program advisory comnfttee 

It 

Z. Assist with support staff development 

3* Assist in school ^wlde curriculum plannlfig and evaluation 

4* Involve students In planning and evaluation 



5* 

7. 
8* 



Inform staff and administrators about compete ncy*?based 

Instruction ^ . ^ 

Inform referring schools and agencies about competency*based 

r 

, instruction 

Orient the comnurllty to cpmpetency^based Instruction 

Assist ^n orienting accrediting personnel to,jcofnpetency*based 

Instruction \ ' ^ 



9. Conduct (verify) task analysis - - ^ 

n\ - * ' ... ' " 
stabllsh criteria for competencies 

^ \ 

IK Write terminal performance o^ectlves 
'12* Sequence and cluster competencHs for Instruction 

\ 

- \ 

13* Write' criterion-referenced measure^ 
14* Establish data-collectlon procedures 

15* Conduct student performance assessment 

-ft 

16 • Write enabling objectives ^ 
17* Develop learning activities 
18*. Develop instructional media materials * 
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19. -Select avallalxle Instructional materials 

20. Adapt existing 1nstruct,1ona1 materials 

21. Revise materials In accordance with student. Interest and 
achievement ■ / 

ZZ. Estimate time and cost -of program development process 

23* Participate In the budgeting process 

24* Participate in the cost accounting process ... 

25 • Provide a resource center , ' 

26* Develop a mand^ement system 

Z7. Organize the physical facilities for competency-based 
Instruction 

28. Organize field-based Instructional settings. 

29. Work with students Individually ' 

30* Help students Identify preferred learning styles 

31 • Utilize teaching/learning strategies based on student nqeds 

32* Schedule Individual /group learnlngi^experlences 

33» Provide for continuous per'formance Tieedbagk to students 

34* Establish dally C? I progress reporting system for students 
35t Assist with C8I Institutional recoird-keeplng/creportlng system 

36 • Orient students to the competency- based program ' ' 

37»^Enron students In the competfency-based program^ 

38. - Counsel/advise students in s61 f-assfessment of th61r progress 

through the CBI program ' ^ ^ 

39* "Assess student' progress throughout the CBI program 

* 
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4(1« Provide for the development of competency- based programs 
ynlque to Individual stgdentk' needs* 
' 41 • Guide students' exit fYom the program , ' 

42* Assist with collecting and Interpreting student follow-up data 

for program Improvement ' ' \ ^ 

43* Involve business and Industry In program renewal 

*■ 

44* Revise the CB'l program on the basis of student Interest and 
achievement 

45* Implement a personal program of professional development 1n 

the area af cgmpetency-based instruction 
A preliminary review of the identified teacher competencies has been 
inade for the purpose- of clustering them Into instructional modules* 
Using the format an^ structure of The Center's Performance-Based Teacher 
Education Materials, 12 module would need to be developed to deliver on 
all 4b competencies* A tentative listing of the modqle titles follows* 
Module 1 Develop Plans for Implementing Competency-Based Instruction 

in Your Vocational Program 
Module ,2 Orient the Sct)bol and Conmunity to Competency-Based 

' Instruction * ' ^ 

Module 3 ^ Specify Occupational Competencies Desired of Students 
Module 4 Assess Student Performance in a Competency-Based Progr^am 
Module, 5 Provide Competency-Based Instructional Materials < 
Module 6 Ijanage Resource Requirements for Competency-Bas&d Instruction 
Module 7 Organize the Vocational Program to^InstallCompetency-Based 

Instrucftion , ♦ ' ' 

Module 8 Manage the Learning Environment i 
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Module, 9 Maintain a Record-Keeping system 

Module 10 Orient Students to the Competency-Based Program 

J ■ 

I 

Module n Gu'ide-Students Through* the Competency-Based Program 
Module 12 Evaluate Program Effectiveness^ for Improvement 



. * ■ - ^ 



• r 
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AN ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
COMPETENCY-BASED VOCATIONAL INSTRUCTION: 
PRELIMINARY VERSION 



' Prepared as a part of the project 
A Program of Training for Installing 
, Comnetency^feased Vocational Instruction 



Glen Fardig, Director 
Jodfi Jones, Technfcal -Assistant 



This project is sponsored by The Center for^Vocational Education, in 
cooperation with the U\S* Office of Education under ^provisions of EPdA 
Part F, Section' 553, and the Ohio State Board for Vocational Education^ 



the C,enter;for Vocational Education 
A - The Ojji.o State University 

( V 196Q, Kenny Road 

. Co-lumb'us, Ohio 43210 

' : / 

■ ■ / 
April 1977 , / 
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' - ' . FOREWORD ' , 

Materials included In this bibliography were collected for use In 
the proj€ct»" A Program of Training for Installing Competency-Based 
Vocational Instruction . The broad objectives of this project are to 
assist teacher educators to ■ 

• understand t>ie b^slc concepts and rationale under- ' 

J- 

lying competency-based vocational education (CBI). 

• Identify unique professional competencies needed 
by teache^ to install and Implement CBI,, 

• be familiar with the alternative approaches to * ^ . 
implementing competency- based vocations^ 'Instruction - 

in secondary and post-secondary schools* ' 

• locate and evaluate competency-based* Instructional, \ . - 
materials appropriate to vocational programs* * ^ 

• design anid implement a training program for 
preparing vocatlona^l teachers^for competency-based 

\^ Instruction* * 

• develop instructionaiT strategies and materials for^, 
a teacher training program In CBL / 

• serve effectively as resource persons* advisors* arid 



evaluators of CBlL - 



i 

It Is Intended that this bibliography contribute in some way tO' 
each of the above objectives, this prelim'^lnary version Is for^use and^ 
discussion during the^several project activities* It will be^ augmented 
and revised^as additioiy^Mnfom^ collected* and a refined ivers Ion 

produced as part, of the final report of the project, Comments and 
suggestions for additions to the bibliography are invited* ■ 



It should be noted that the terminology lof this area of education 
1s„ still under development and 1s sometimes confusing. The t^rm 
"comptetency-bdsed Instruction (CSI): anrf "performance-based Instruction^* 
are used synonymously by most writers, while others make a distinction 
between the .two. To^furthef complicate matters, quite often the general- 

f 

term "competency-based education" -Is used when the author Is really 
describing the more-sfpecific application of performance-based teapher 
edijcatipn (PBTE)* ThU bibliography attjeinpts to maintain clarity between 
the concepts. The literature of PBTE is-much more voluminous than that^ 
of CBI; therefore it has ^often been necessary to derive ideas from the 
field of teacher Education jand. make, the Application" to competency-based 
vocational instruction- * 

^ ^ I;i the following annotated listing an "ED" nurrtber following an 
entry -Indicates microfiche or hard copy availability from ERI-C Document - 
Reproduction /Service, Leasco Information Products, 4827 Rugtfy Avenue, 
Bethesda, Maryland 20014- Entries..,^P0l1owed by a '^VT'^ljumber cam also 
5e ordered thrdugh ERI,C by tross-reference with thdir "ED" numbers- ^ 
"VT" numbers Indicate retrieval through, Ab^stracts of Instructional 
and Res^rch Materials (AIM/ARM) "at The Center for Vocational Education,. 
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Part I I Competency-Based Instruction; ; " 

General Theory and Overviews ^ • ^ ^ Vt 

f 

This section Indxides bopksi articles, presentations, an^lbllo^^ 
raphles Wh1ch^j)iroviye thje vocational teacher/lmpfemejwer with Information 
about'the conceptual base of CBI, an overview of the CBI nidvement, thev* 
,starte-of-the-artj and currer^t controversies regarding the competency-based ^ 
approach tcAtnstructloru * / ' » 

Adams, Robert *'Bu11d1ng Competency. Models: /'One Approach to Occupational 
Analyses." Canadian Vocational Journal November 1974): 36-41,* 54* ^ 
^ Describes a DACUM competency mode V as a form of occupational 
analysis and an e^vatuatjon 1nst/unient,'and dlscOjsses chart 
construction via a commltt^ of experts Tlncunbent workers) 

V ' I ' ^ r / ^ 

supported by a coordinatq/^ / Discusses (1^ general areas of - 
cortusietence, (2) the flr^ "^and" of competencl^, (3) gaining 
^ "bands'^ (4) sklH review, (5) sequencing, (6) ^ structural ng, 
(7) vertical scanning, and (8) chart preparation. 

Bjorkqulst, David. Hliat Vocatl-onal Education Teachers Sliould Know 
About Individualizing Instruction . ColOlfflfus, OH: The Center for 

7 7 ■ i 

•. Vocational Education, Th'e^O^o State University, 1971,. (VT 013 71?; ED 057 

An excel4«ft*-^eneral overview ^^of 'the elements of individualized 
Instruction which form the-foundatioh of ,^ competency- based 
Instruction, • . ^ 



V 
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Burns* Richard W» and Joe Lars Kllngstedt* eds» Competency-Baseti . 
Education: An Introduction . Englewood^ C11ffs» NJ: Educational 
Technology Publications, 3973* 

Articles reprinted from Educational Technoloav , Noveirtber 1972. 

Includes the following titles: ^ 

• Philosophical Basis for Competency -Based Education. ^ 

r Psychological Impl1cat1ons\ of Cpnrpetency-Based Education, 

• Secondary Curriculum Design and Competency-Based^^^Kr^t1o^. 

^ • Competency-Bdsed Education and the Opfin Xlassroom. 

' " ^ \ ■ 

• /Implications of Competenqy-Based Education for'lfrban Childre 

/■ , "t ■ " ^ ^^^^ . 't 

Carpente^*^ Bruce* "Performance-Based Instruction," Paper presented 
at the Maryland Vocational-Technical Education Conference* 1976- 
Discusses the undfcHying ^rincipl^s of CSIt the inprovement 
of vocational eciucatlon throu^ CBI» and C6I procedures. 

Competency ^3 as ied Education *-An /innotated^bliography . (Fred W, 
Harr1ngfon» Project Director). Charlestons WV: West Virginia Stated 
Department of Education^ Bureau of Vocational, Technical, and Adult 
Education^ 1974, (VT 102 044) \ * > . 

Listed materials were collected i|or EPi)A Project No. • 
WV-73-7» **Fiimf liarizing Teachers rfith New Curriculum 
Materials." Lists competericy-based curriculum modal s 
*and materials to assist fi|!lfillment of the project 
objective: '*to tr<t1n vocational teachers in cojnnetency- 
based curriciilum models so that they could apply this- 
knowledge of na^ curricular materiaU to th^^developn^nt 
of nav instruction." 
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A CurricuW Effort in the Implementation of Competehcy^Based 
V6ca.t1ona1 "Education ^ (Bruce Carpenter* Project Director) •^exington 
University of Kentucky* Curriculum Development Center* 1976* 



KY 



A set of 11 modules and an instructor's manual designed 
to prepare teachers of competenqy-based vocation^ 
education. The modules include slide/tape presentatioi 
and learning activities* The nndule categories are: 
K Defining CBVE 

2. itlentifying Proctis;s;6teps of Kentucky CBVE Ptan 

3. Jdenti^lng Products of KentucKy CBVE Plan- 

4. Explaining the Model for Developing a Catalog of 
Objectives ^ 

Using the Catalog of Objectives ! 

6\ Developing a Module 

?• \Or»0an''izing Learning Centers 
. S. ^ \reparing to Use Modules ^ \ 

9* Evaluating Students 
10* Managing Instruction 

IK Orier^ttng Students to 

\ 

Instruction 




\ 




eten<y-Based Individualized 



uc 

if: 



12» Ideiitifying the Role of the Regional Contact Person 

; \ . ■ 

Goodlad» John K et al > Behind the Classroom Door . Morthington» 

\ 

OH: Charles A. Jdnes Publishing Co., 1970. (VT 024 392) 

, \ ^ 

Focuses on organizationally curricular» and instructional 

recommendatiorJ^ for schools. Implies a ne^ for an 

[ " . ■ ■ 

educational system similar to CBI. A tripartite 

t 



3;: 



o 
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(Industry, schools,- universities) partnership for 
educational Improvement Is sugges*ted* l ^ * 

,H.ines, R; Performance^Based Education: Ani AnnQl^ted Bibliograph y^ 
Sev3m» MD: Maryland. Research Coordinating Unit, D^a Center, North 
Arundel VocattonaUTechnical Center, -1976» 

* A biblio^V^aphy divided into the following sections: 
(1) ERIC Report Literature, (2) AIM/ARM Report Literature, ^ 
and (^) Journal Articles* 

Hosfondy Phmp L. and Angela Schroder. Soutlwestem Leadership 

" ^nferen'ce on Performance- Based Educatiton . - Las Crupes, NM:. New Mexico , 

''•'/■ , * ^ 

' State University, Bureau of Educational Research, 1974,. (ED 091 372) ^ 
Describes the objectives for the conference and Includes 
a section o^ selected quotes from participants, Objec-|^ 
tives included: **to assist leaders from all' levels 
(1n)»»\1jnplementing PBE programs'* and "to assist operators 
of PBE»»»programs»** Participants quoted include Karl 
Massanari , Ed Gaussion, and -Helen Hurriger* 

Jelden, David L* , "LAPS: Applications* to Vocational' and -Technical 
Teacher Education*" Journa l of Industrial Teacher Education * 

L I ^ J 

l-0(Spr1ng 1973): 73-87; / ' ' » ^. 

Pro-vides historical background about curriculum structure, • 
principles and concepts, analys^is, and guidance for 
teaoBrs in the preparation and, use of, LAPS that offer 

4 

time-free instruction based upon exit competency* 

Johnson, Barbara* Individualizing Instruction for Competency- ' 
• ^ Based Educatio n* , tallahasseej, FL: Flo^^ida Department of Education, 1975* 



Discusses the following CBI-vocatlonal education elements: 
goals, perfbrmance objectives, criterion-referenced tests. 
Teaming experiences. Strategies, and organization, 
evaluation, and Implications fon-'l'nstructlon* 

Johnson, Charles E» ''Competency-Based and Cormon Education*" Jo urn at 
of Teacher Education * 25{W1nter 1974): 355*356* ^ , * 

Compares practical characteristics of CBI with tradltlcmal 

progran'is* 

Lesslnger, Leon M, "Implications of Competency-Based Education for . 

Urbi*n Children," Educational Technology .^ 12{November 1972): 58-61. 
Describes the primary implication of CBI for urban children 
as a re\^s1on of traditional assumptions about aptitude 
and success. GBMs discussed not as negating* aptitude- 

differences but as assuming that aptitude is a function of ' 

^ ■ \ 

time and resources needed "an operational Ized 

description of competence." Maintains ^that CBI/impHes 

Involvement and accountability, education "embedded" in 

the real world, cooperative education, and continuing educatioif. 

^Magisos, Joel and Anje E. Stakelon. Individual.izatlon and 
Modularization of Vocational Education-' Instructional Materials: Arf 
Annotated Blbliqymphy of Publications and Projects . Columbus, OH: 
The Centfer for Vocational Education* T^he Ohio State University, 1975. 
Includes ERIC and AIM/ARM doci^nts. Journal articles, and* 
current pro5ects deal ing withj individualizatiors and" ^ 
modularization of vocational'education Instructional 
^ materials. Useful for instt^tictors whoj^ant an overview.'; 

loo 



of current research and development In the field'. ^All 
projects and publications abstracted deal with at least some'of 
the essential elements of -a ^competency^based Instructional system. 

Nagel » Tttomas S. and Paul_T. R1ch>nan. Competency-Bas.edunstnictlon: 
A Strategy to Eliminate F.anure--A Branching Prograwned Text . Columbus 
OK: ^ Charles E/ Merrill Publishing Co.» 197^. (VT 029 633) 
A branching programmed text In ,the philosophy and practice 
bf a-cortpetency-i)ased'program» -the characteristics of a ■ ' ? 
module* and the comparison of traditional criteflon* 
refei^nced* and competenc^^^based programs. - 
Palardy» MIchaeKand James E, Eiselle. ''Competency-Based Education. 
The Clearing House . 46(May 1972): 545*548. 

, ^^scu^ses five assumptions underlying CBI and five stages 
within the CBI framework. States that CBI assumptions 
Include: (T) behavioral outcomes descriptions » (2) differences 
among learners* (3) opportunities for learners to purs.ue 
personal goals* (4) involvement of conmurtit/* ,hor(ie» etc./ 
. 'and (5) provision for CBI's own continuous evaluation and 
revision. The five stages are: (1) listing behavioral - 
outcomes* (2) (diagnosis* (3) p'retestlng* (4) alternate 
learning activities* and (5). pbsttesting. 

Pucel * David J. and George* Copa. V'Monitorin'g Individualized 
Student Progress in Vocational Education Programs." ' Educational 
- Technology . 13(0ctobt* 1973): 54-57. r 

Focuses on vari'ius jjrocedures and ways of monitoring, 
recoVdkeeplng.^tc", within Indlvi'dualized voc^itjonal 
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Workshop on Competency-Based Vocational Education » 'Lexington » Kentucky* 



the meaning of the word "competehce'^ mastery of ^ 
knowledge* acquisition of skills* or application of 
knowledge and skills? 
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programs* Includes discussion of "deriving and 
reporting program effectiveness a;id efficiency," 

Pucel , David J» Mnd M» C\ Knaak* Individualizing Voca tionaV and Technical 
In s^ction T Columbus* 13H: Charles Merrill Publishing Co.* T975» 
Discusses instructional strategies* establishment and 
jusiification of^program content* new teacher-role* the 
development of objectives* monitoi'ing* apd managing* 
Includes sampTe^^job descriptions* sample differentiated' 
staffing job descriptions* national college verb list* and 
*a sample learning guide* . . ^ 

Roueche* Jchri E* "Can Mastery Learning Be Humane? The Case for 
Perfonnance-$ased Instruction*" Cormiunity College Review * 3(June 
1975):' 14-21* ^ 
Makes a case^for performance- based instruction* Argues the 
"humanity" of individualization and a systematic approach )ln . ; 

vif^lch ^11 students can achieve competency within varied time 

periods* ' ^ 

■ ■ * \ f 

Schalock* H* Del* "Cumpetency-Based Vocational Education: Some 

Subtleties and Complexities*" Paper presented at the EPDA Regional I 



1976* - ' ' - ^ 

> _ - %' 

i 

Discusses the following subtleties: t 



> 



2* 'ttie nature of the 1n<j1cators used as evidence of 

outcome achievement: verbal reports, pi^lnted measures, 
etc.? ' 
^ 3. 'Vhat' l ev el of performance should be required to 

1 claim mastery of... knowledge... or skills?" 

* ' ■ ' 

4. Individualization but accompanying depersonalization? ^ 

Schm1eder» AVan A. and ERIC Clearinghouse on Teacher Education, v 
Competency-Based Education: , The State ;of the Scene . PBTE Monograph 
Series: ' No. 9. Washington, DC: 'American Assoct^atldn of Colleges for 
Teacher Education, T973. (ED 073^46) 

An overview of ttie CBE movement:^ the movement's or-lglns, 
. distinguishing characteristics, 'and potential. Cucrent , 
resources and Important issues are also described. "The 
state of ttie States" arrd a CB^ glossary are appended. Focus 
Is on teacher education, but the report Is a good historical 
reference on the CBE movc'nent as a whole* 

Tumey ^ Mildred et al . "Competency-BaseS Education— What Is It?" 
Report to the Vice Chancellor by a Task Force appftlrvied by the Faculty 
Senate, University of Wisconsin-Stout, Menomonle, Wisconsin, 1974. 
(ED 114 361) ' 

Discusses Issues and problems within the CBE mo-vement. 

t ; ^ 

■ - - - 
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Part II Competency-Based Initructlon;' 
Implementation Materials 

This section Includes irfatertals which may aid vocational teachers in 
the process of Implementing competency-based Ifistructlon* The materials . 
deal with several aspects^ of this process* such as: orientation* manage- 
ment* 'adaptation ^nd blending of CBLInto traditional prpgratv^* 
individualization of Instruction* and professional developments 

Alvir* Howard "How to Individualize Your Classroom Instrjjctton by 
Using Performance Objectives*'^ Mashlngtop* DC: ERIC Clearinghouse on 
Teacher Education* 197?* {ED 074 032) ' . 

Discusses use of performance objectives In the classroom 
"as well as In the individualization of a course. Useful' 
for its lesson plan examples and critiques (duto mechanics * 
ah(f advertising courses) and Its discussion of the 
_ transition from traditional teaching* to performance-based 
education* * ^ / 

Andreyka* Robert £• "A Florida Approach to Competency-Based Vocational 
Teacher Educfftlon/* Paper presented at the Competency-Based Vocational 
Leadership Conference* Lexington* Kentucky* 1976* 

Discusses "attainments" from whfch more specific competencies 
^ for Implementing CBI may be derived* 

Aubertine, Horace. E. "Secondary Curriculum Design and Competeriqy- 

Based Education." Education. Technology . . 12(r|cufentier 1972)-:- 38-39. 

States that CBI teacher- installers should ideally be 

* " . ~~ ■' 

.graduated of CBI teacher education programs. Discusses . 

V * 
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alteratlon'pf teacher role: need to be able to relate 

* * 

Information to competenqy objectives and to be Involved in 
a feedback system and In assessment and currlcular decisions. 

Ba1rd» Hugh and,Owayne Belt. "Some Organizational Problems Encountered 
in Implementing Competency -rBased Education." Paper presented to. the 
American^ Educational Research Association^ New Orleans^ Louisiana^ 1973* 
Up 084 221) 

Although the focus of the. document is implementation of 
,CBTE^ programs^ the organizational problems discussed can 
"be applted with adjustment to implementation of CBI in 
vocational schob^l programs^ Examples of prbbleSna encountered / ; 
are: (1) decision-making by staffs (2) identification of / ,f 
teacher competencies^ (3) -the teacher-^s-counseloi»v and ' 
(4).$taff training^ - /- > ■ • / 

^ - . • ^ ^ ^ ■ ^ ■ ■ / 

Berger» Robert J* and Ralph A* Hanson* "Quality ^Assurance in Large 

* ■ ' ■ ^ ■ ^ 

Scale Installations^of Criterion Referenced .Instructional Programs***: 
Paper presented at the National Cbuncl] on Measurement fji Education ; 
Annual Meeting, New York'» New York^ 1971. (ED 053 547) / 
Discusses quality as'surance as a-wa^y of maintaining , 
performance levels during the operation of a criterion- *; ■ 
referenced program. Analyzes the functions and require-' ' 
ments of such a system*. Implementation procedures 
described have implications for' management of. CBI programs^; 

Block, J, H* and Anderson^ M astery teaming in Classroom 

Instruction . (A title ih the "Current Topics in Classroom Instructicm" 
seriei)-^ New Yorkv NY: Macmillan, 1975- ' 



Etements of CBI are addressed In th^ discussion which . 
also Includes such topics as "grading. f6»* mastery" and * . * 
^traditional classroom control prescriptions. Discusses 
primarily the use of traditional classroom r^^aterials and 
resources for development of maytery teaching and ^eamihgi 

Butler, F. Colt. Instructional Systems Development' fcr Vocatloivil and 
Techplcal Tra<ning . Englewb^^^llffs , NJ: Educational technology . 
RMblicatl^s. 1972. (VT 016 621) . . ' ■ * ' - ; ^ 

Describes the curriculum development process from task 
•analysis through curriculum lmplementat«n. Focuses on 
individualized instruction and instructional material 
development. Useful discussion of Implementing 'and 
instal+hftg a jsystematUed curricttlu^ji, including the . - ^ 
teacher's rolje. - ' - - - . 

Champagne^ D. and JR. Geldman. Handbook for Managing Individualized 
Learning In the Class'room . EngleAvood ci.iffs, NJ;, E^dcatlohal 
Technology' Publications, 1975.. 

Fo cases on teacher Imf^lementatlon and management of a 
custom-ma<ie individualized learning system in real , non- 
. Utopian liublic schools. ' / , 

development of a Curricultm Delivery System for Individualizfrfg 
Instniction-^n Vocational -Tet:hnica> Education . (B. £. Johnson, Project 
Director). Talla{ia54te'r FL: Florida Ofepartmeht of Education, 1975. 
' ' "A pn)Ject in whicn a cur/iculum devefopment -task for^ce of 

-^nine experts develop a theor^atical framework. Criteria is " 
developed for learning m^aagers for implementationi of ^ 



Ind.lvldu^ltzed Instruction In vocat1ona1-techr\ical education. 
The project Involves:' . 

1. field testlntf guidelines and pn^bcedural mahuals for 

J. ^\ .. r. ^ ■ ' . _„ 

. individualized In^trucjiort^u ., 



, 2, 'dissewi.nating/diffusing V-TECS' catalogs within FT ori dp.- 

3. discrimination among profesaiynaV educators,.of. Florida's 

. indlvlduiillzatlori activities ^ v -^^^ ^ • 

* : — ^ ■ ■ V. V - - . 

4. determining the effectiveness ^of the>giitdel1hes for* ^ 

Individualization- / i ' . ' 
. 5. producing an Instructional packiBige "fot, training vocational ^ 
* ■ teacners In Individual Ijatlon of instruction within the , 

framework ,6f cornpetency-bdsftd education , , , 

6. documenting project activitie? and making recoHimeiida,tions - 

' ^ : V: ■ ; ^ . \ - ' \ 

for follow-up > . . ■ ' ' ■ ' / 

Pi versified Occupations: Coor<jinatQr^'s'Hah<f6ook . Clemson, SC; [ 

Clemson University. J/tfcational Education fjedia Center. 1973. (VT TOO 450), 

A handbook de;s1^ngd to assist sthqoT administrators and ' . 

— ,/ ■ \ p / , ■ ' 

* coordlTiators ^n the implemen'taffion of new D.O. programs' 

and the more efficferit operation of existing programs. - ^ ^ , 

' ' Discusses "thS r61e And qua! wicatlons of the D.O. * 



coordinator." 



Fardip. Glen E. Handbook for the Pevi^loljment of Vocat^jonal Education 
Modules/ Lexington,". KY; Uni^^rs1ty of , Kentucky, Curr1calumU)eve1oprfjent 
^ifi£)ter^of Kentucky, 1^75.; V. - ■ '■ . - 



Includes guidelines for the development of Kentucky model *^ ^/ 

ft . ♦ 

competency-based Instructional* pt^dules In vocational education. 

Jphnson, and S, R. Johnson* Assuring Learning with. Self* Instructional 
Packages or Up the Up Staircase . - ' : 

Self- Instructional Packages, Tne'. , '^igya. » « , ^ 

. * ' ^ * 

Shows teachers how to proJuc? a Short 1nstruct1.ona1 (Mckage to ^ . - 
. be tested and revised which wll] g^i^e stadents a tlwe-rfree,' 
Individualized learning experience. 

Lant)ert, Roger H.' and 0. Donald Headers,, eds. Guidelines: Indlvidu- 

allzing Instruction In AgrttuHure i East Lansing, MT: Michigan State 

University, Department of Secondary Education; 'Larrslng, MI:. Ml/chlgan ^ 

DepartlDent of Education, Division of Vocational Education. 

Des*cFlbes Individualized instruction and provides eXaufljl^'s 

Srom Product AgrlcuHyre^frograms and Off^Farm Occupation 

' ^ " ' - * ' . ' 

Programs*. Part Il dlscusies requisite preparation and plannlr^g \ 

for development of Indlvldualized^instructljon. 

Lineberry,* Nina -1^^' "Putting t*ie Cdnsortlip LAPs to Work for Indvlduallzed 
instructlori;" American Vocational aloQlrnal ., 51{Karch 1976): '52-53. 
Discusses th^management of materials from tbeVl^iterstate ^ , 
Distributive Education Curriculum Consortium (North Carolinar). :/ 
Includes a descriptlon^f- implementatTOn'.with'in the existing 
program. \ ' . . , 

.Place, Roger A, "The Performance-Based Curriculum," Speech deliveifed^ , 
to the National Association of Secondary. SchoolPrlncipal^v Dallas, 
Texas, 1973. (EO 077 118) * ' ^ / 



Discusses the organization of a genei^l coinpetency abased 
curriculum In the Norfolk C1^ Schools* Success of such a 
program Is dependent on "Involvement of teachers and first- 
level administrators 1n**^the planning, development,^ and 
operation of the system/' / 

Performance-Based Self-Paced Individualized Instructional System * Woods Id 
DE: Delaware State Department of Public Instructidn, Kent Vocational- 
Technical DJstrlct-Kent Center, 1975* 

This^s an In-process project that will result In Instructor- 
built packages Including performance objectives* Thf time- . 
free packages will be delivered to Delaware schools upon 
completion of the project. ' , " 

Pete , L» 0. Competencies for Teaching: Teacher Education ^ Volume 4» 

Belmont, CA: Uadsworth Publishing Company, Ipc* , 1975* 
Includes procedures ^neratlng cpmpW:ency-based 
satellite In-service programs (college-foasedj)* Appendix 
. lists cojhpetency objectives for writers of competency- 
based job or course descriptions* PrograVi will result 
in graduates who can establish competency*^based Instruction 

'In new (non-satellite) school district. settings* 

' \ - 

Pope, Billy N* A Search for Corifnon and Unique Teaching Skills and 
Knowledge in Occupational Education and Technology at the Secondary 
Level . AustiJi, TX: Texas Education Agen(jy, Division of Occupational 
Research and Developi^nt, 'Department of Occupational and Technical 
Education, 197K (VT 100 18D - H 100 182) 

Participants {secondary vocational p*x)gram teachers) 
' were requested to rate each of '300 performance elefnents 
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on a flve^polnt scale* Performance elements were clustered 
Into performance areas as,fo1lows: 

Instruction - Planning, Execution* Evaluation 
Program Planning, Developmeat, Evaluation 
Managemevit 
Guidance 

School-Conmunlty Relations 
Student Vocational Organization 
Professlonrail Role and Development 

Coordination ' / 

Popham, Wi L. , A. F. Schrag, and W. Blockhus. A Teaching-Learning. System 
for Biislness Education . New York. NY: McGraw-Hill, Jnc. , 1975. 
/ A three-part training text for business education 
teachers regarding Implementing CBI. Part 1 Is a ; 
history >nd discussion of current Irfillosophy of business 
education. Part 2 describes the CBI teaching-learning 
isystem^ Part 3 applies the system to various subjects. 
• such^as typewriting, shorthand, and generJitI- business. 

Talmadjje, H. Systems of Individualized Education . (Part of Series 
on Conte'ti^rairy Educational Issues)* Berke1^» CAT National Society 
for the study of Education, 1975* 

Collection of essays on '^Individualization of Instruction/* 
Includes discussion, of Wisconsin RSO Center's IGE» 
Pittsburg learning Ri^Center's IPI and related 

rams» and PLAN fnOjin the American Inst1tut:e for 
Research-Westlnghouse Learning Corporation* 



/ 
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Ut2, Robert et _d1 * "A Comparative Analysis of Two Modes of Implementing 
Competency- Based Instructional Systems." Paper presented to the American 
Educational Research Association, Chicago, Illinois, 1974. (ED 089 468) 
Findings related to the programs in foledo Public and 
Tbledo Diocesan Elementary Schools m^y be appl1cab1e>or' the ' 
Implementation of any competencyqbased system* 

Wall, James E. "Adapting Currlculums to Local Needs." Paper -presented 
at a Tralrring Institute for Curriculum Personnel Development, Fort 
Collins, Colorado, 1972. (VT. 018 410; £d 070 867) 

l^oles of Instructors and administrators in adapting^ 
vodatlonal-technical curricula to local schools are [ 
discussed* Useful Information on typical adaptation 
- problems* Stresses; Importance of a collaborative 
relationship between change agent and client system* 
Describes Havelock's model for Innovation In education* 
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Part III Development of Irjstructlorial Materials 
foi^ Competency-Based Instruction ^ 



Included hc^re,are\imater1al3 designed to help C6I teachers/lmplementers 

develop, refine, i or select CBI Instr^uctlonal materials appropriate for their 

I / \ ' 

own students » schools/, land local rieeds* 



Alvir, Howard P. 



Edubatlon, 197K 
Focuses on 



'How to Clarify Classroom Instructional Goals Through 



Performance Objectives/' Washington^ DC: ERIC ^Clearinghouse on Teacher 



^ED 056 994) 

Hting Instructional objectives which relate 



to student's/lcarlter obj&ctlves and industry's needs < 
Suggests implications for training programs In vocational 
education*/ E^nphaslzes the need for evaluat'ion and ^ ; 
feedback in a \systems approach, ^ 

Ammerman, Harp\L. ^nd William Melching* ^ The Derivation^ Analysis^ 
and Classifix/atlon of Instructional Objectives . Fort Bliss, TX: Human 
Resources Research Ofjfice (HUMRRO) » 1966. ' 
Usefuv/dlscusslon of/a sequence for, the development of 
Instructional objectives as well as the extent to whioh 

a perfonnanca action^ should be described. / 

■ / ^ ' ■ f y ' : 

Brandau, fieorge C. fhe Develdpmgnt of Individualized Instruction In 
Vocational Education , final Report* Wlllingboro, Nj;' .li/:Jll1ngboro 



7 



Public School District, 1970. (VT 014 TOO; ED 055 240) 



A training program to prepare teachers to develop their own 
/learning packages and objectives for Jn^ementati^n In a 



vocational education program. 
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Burger, Laura and Judith J» Lambrecht*, Handbook for Vocational 
Instructors Interested jn Competency- Based Education ^ Minneapolis, MN; 
Minnesota Research Coordinating Unit for Vocational Education, 1974, 
Ud 118 979) 

Provides a deve16pment rm)del for teachers developing 
their own competency-based packages* ' Chapter Five ^ 
suggests a system for teacher use in monitoring progress 
toward goals, keep^ng^records, and assigning grades when " 
■ a school so prescribes* 

Drumheller, Sidney* Handbook of Curriculum Design for Individualized 
Instruction: A Systems Approach * Englewood Cliffs, NO; Educatioiwl 
Technology Publications, 1971* 

Purpose is to provide guidelines for the development of 
curriculum materiails frm behavioral objectives that, 

m 1 

When pTugged Into the Drumheller Design Model, will 
determine the specifications for self-paced curriculum 
materials* Maintains that a currlcultdn disslgner carr use 
, the procedure to produce c(»nprehens1ve sets of objectives 
and then spend necessary energy on development of learning 
experiences. Dis^;usses implementation of the model r*" 

Gorth, Wi11iam>Phinip and Hariharan Swaminathan. C r i t e ri ori;> Re f e re need . 
Item' Banking in Electrpnip's:, Appendix G . Final Report.- Amherst,* MA; 
'University of Massachusetts, Center for Occupational Education, 1972. 
(ED 097 414) 

A suinnairy of products from a Performanc^J^est Development 
Project. Products include: set of behavioral objectives. 
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set Qf related crlterion^refe-renced test Items^ and a 
course guide for using the objectives and test Items* 
The proces$H>f objective and Item development Is Implied* 

Harrbleton, Ronald K* and Francis Olszewski* Woodworking Objective and 
Test Item Bank: Appendix J * Final Report* Amherst* MA: Uhlversjty of 
Massachuset:ts /Center for OccupatloMl Education, 1972* (EO 097 417} 

Provides objective's groupings, evaluation criteria, - ^ 

descriptions of objectives development, and'a list of ^ 
materials nee(^ed to test each ftem* Two appendices 
Include pretest materials and unit breakdowns* 

* ' 

Instructional Objectives Exchange: Home Econocrticst trades 10-12 * Los 
Angeles, CA: Center for the Study of Evaluatioj^t Instructional Objectives 
\ Exchange/ 1970* (VT 028 794) . 

An exchange providing listings upon request of perfonhance ^ 
objectives in many course areas in addition to Home 

Economics* ' ■■ / ^ 

" ■ ■ . * ^ 

Klings'tedt, Joe Lars* /'Learning Modules for Competenc;y-Based Education**^ 

Educational Technology * 12(November 1972): 29-3J* 

Describes the purpose of a Teaming module plus-six major 
parts: objectives, pretest, rationale, learning alternatives, 

posttestfr and resources* 

* . * * ' ' ' 

Mager, Robert F* Preparing Instructional Objectives * Belmont, CA: , 

Pearon Publishers^; Inc., 1962* . (VT 024 931) 

The basic book on behavioral objectives* Clearly explains 

the. development of accurate, understandable t*ject1ves* ^ 

This is a progranned course* 

Er|c * ^ 114 
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Mager, Robert F. and Kenneth M. Beach, Jr. Developing Vocational 
' Instruction . Belmont, CA: Fearon Publishers, Inc., 1967. (VT 017 469) 
.Includes,* discussion of strategy, job desc *1g^tion, task. 

analysl; /objectives , prerequisites, ineasurernMt, sequencing, 

and resources, as v/ell as exaniples of the above^ 

Melching, W. Ht et al . Deriving, Specifying, and Using Instructional 
Objectives\ Fort Bliss^ TX:^ Human Resources Research Office (HUMRRO), 
1966." \^ ■ , '' 

This te^xt is made up of four papers presented at a 
'v symposium on instructional objectives. Includes discus- 
sion of variations in peformance objectives-, content 
validity, and measurement ofsuCcess of instruction. \ 

Mfller, W. R. aryi F. M. Iinier. , "Developing Self-InstructionarModulss." 

School'Shop . 34(June 1975): 15-16. 

^ The module fovtnat described for Drafting Technology can 

■/ ' ■ . . . 

also be'applled to other subjects* Includes Introduction* 

objectives, pretest, learning experiences, and posttest* 

A Modular $chedul1n9 .Program for Vocational-Technical Schools: A . 

Oemonstrjtlon Model > Final Report* Ebensburg, PA: Admiral Peary 

Area Vocational -Technical School , 1972 • 

Includes discussion of D,0»T» synthesis, computer soft- 
ware and hardware, Instructloiial area floor plans , And 
examples af units, modules and^ tasks* Curriculum areas 
addressed are: Agriculture, Automotive, Building Con* 

.1 

, struction. Metal and Materials, Service, and Technical. 
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Parsons* Jerry et a1 . "CrIteHa for Selecting, Evaluating, or T 
Developing Learning Modules." Educational Technology . 16(February : 
1976): 31-32. , ' ' 

Discusses the structure and validation of learning modules 
including: objectives, subject matter, design characteristics,; 
learning activities, adaptability, validity, and evaluation* ^ 
The criteria set forth are helpful for teachers using, 
choosing, or designing learning modules* 

Perfonftance Objectives Development Project * . Lansing»MIt Michigan 

State Department of Education, Vocational Education and Career .Development* 

Service* 1974* (ED 105 246) ^ 

Provides an overview of the Performance Objectives Development ^ 
Project and guidelines for writing performance objectives* - 
Lists reconihend^d minimum vocational-technical performance 
objectives for Agriculture, DE, Health. Consumer and Home- 
making, Occupational Home Economics* Office, technfcal , 
T&I, and enployablllty skills, , 

"Prepare Individualized Learnlnp Packages." Charlottetown^ Prince Edward 
Island: Holland College, Professional Development Program, n*d* 
Competenqy-based instruction for teachers, on desighing 
individualized learning packages* Includes rationale, 
elaborations, learning activities* resources and 
evaluation* * ^ ' ^ . 

Schrag, Adele F, '*Where to Begin in Writing Accounting Performance Goals*" 
Business Education Forum * 29(M5^y 1975): 20-21*^- ^ . 

Discusses 'four items to be considered when writing 

performance goals: types of thought\processes , 



coirniunlcatlon-skllls* Interpersonal behaviors, and specific 
job competencies to be developed. . v 

Smith, Robert'G. , Jr. • The Development of Trairw<iig Objectfve s. 

' ^ ■ F? 

Washington* DC: Human Resources Research Off (HUMRRO)» 1964. 

(VT 023 783) ^ * 

Useful for its definition of a system and for providing a ^ ^ ' 

procedure for developing a task Inventory well as Its 

discussion of how to 'determine relevant ^ob^related 

objectives. (A military traintng program.)^ 

Task Inventory Exchange (TIE). Columbus, OH: The Center for Vocational 
Education, The Ohio State University* n.d. 

Lists work activities in specific job or occupational 

areas. Also inclailes addresses for request copies. 

- \ 

Teal » Dean. "Individualized Instruction Packages Made Easy (How to ^ 
,Make Up SeTf-lTistructiQnal Materials for Goop^ative Education Students). 
Industrial Education . 64(Jarvuary 1975): 28-30. 

Descritjes a twelve-step procedure for co-op coordinators 
to develop specific individualized "pak$". Includes forms 
for sinnillfying the procedure. 

van Eijl, P.tffVre. "A Concise Building Scheme for. Instructional Modules." 
.r> Educationa1 Technology . 16 (February 1976); 33-35. 

Discusses the main seciElons of a module as well as "the- 
build'-up of a module." A good developmental base. 

Waks, S. "Modular Learning in Electrical Engineering." E ducati onal 
Technology Systems . 4(1975): 215-222. 

Hi 



A learning module conceptual model for subjects In technology 
and engineering* Discusses Integration of theory with 

laboratory experimentation v*s well as. Individualized - ^ ^ 

leamihg with traditional InsT^ructlon* Use'ful as * 
^ background when developing Instructional materials* . . 

Wallace, Bertran^F* '^Modular Design: Another Method of Curriculum 
Development*" American Vocational Journal * 47(M5(y 1972): 42-44*^ 

Provides ten procedures and a format for developing 

modules-^n any^vocat'ional subject* 

Writing Performance Goals--Strateqy and Prototypes: A Manual for 
Vocational and Technical' Educators * New York, NY: McGraw-Hill, 
Book Co*, Gregg Division, n*d* (VT 014 645; ED 061 413) 

A two-part manual for preparing performance objectives 
which also Includes prototypes of performance obje<it1ves* " 
Discusses characteristics and" advantages^ a systeln for 
writing," general directions (task sequence), general / 
Instruction plan, specific Instruction plan, and 
implementation* Prototypes are provided for Agricultural 
Education, Business and Distributive Education, Health, / 
Home Economics, Technical Education, and TM* / ' 

' ■ . ■ ■ . ) ■ 
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/Part IV^ Selected Available Instruttlonal Materials 
for Con^iet^ncy-Based Occupational Tralijift^— ; 



The following listing of competertcy^based Instructional materials 
Includes ccHTpetency-based resource guides*, student gulc^s » and 
curriculum guides* These have been selected as being well^^devel^ped 
materials that may meet the resource needs of secondary and post-secondary 
vocational teachers who are Implementing CBI In their vocational programs* 
Teacher educators may find tliese materials useful as examples of 
available CBI resources. This listing Is a preliminary one. It\lll 
be extended as more materials become available. Materials will be 
reviewed as they are rejcelved. and their characteristics will be annotated 
for future revisions of this "list. / 

An Analysis of t1ie Air Conditioning, Refrigerating and tieatlqg Occupations 

(Thomas L. Hindes, Project Director; Will/am L. Ashley, Project j 

' - ^ , - /' 

Coordinator). Columbus, OH: The Ohio Sfate University, Instructional 
Materials Laboratory, 1973-76. <^ \' 

'*The analysis data provided a bast^^ for generating \ 

'■■'{' ^ ' "■■ 

materials^ course outlines^ student performance objectives* 
and criterion measures as well a^ Identifying specific 
* supporting skills and knowledge ^n the academic subject 
areas.** (Foreword) . f*"^ (J"/! 

Eafch of the 75 booklets (appro;f J was deyeldpe'S />* 
occupational consultants- with teacher vari f i cati on . 
The booSUets include: ' job de^crtption, r^ources, 

, . ■'■ \ ' X- ^ 

performance knowledge,vdec1sibns, cu^ (feedback), 
errors, subject matter related X^sk statements, 

X I. 



penfonrance modes, and ap[>end1ces listing duties In y 
\^ general occupfttlonal area^. 
Further" booklets under development describe: Organization 
of Performance Activities* Example Test Items, /- 
Criterion ReVerenced Ob'jectives, and Materials Required* 
These serve as aids to teachers In preparation of ^ 
performaTf^ce test items. 

California Business Education Program Gaide for Office and Distributive 
Occupation is . Sacramento, CA: California State Department of Education, 
■Bureau of Business Education, 1973. (ED 105 274) ' 

, "This program^gulde Includes a program model , job desci^ptlpn, ^ 
sample modules, and an' Implementation section. . ^ - ' 

Colorado Individuallzed^InstructlOn Consortium Project. Auto Mechanics . 
Welding, Air Condltloning/Rgfrigerat^ori * For^t, Collins , CO; Larimer 
/County Vocational-Technical Center, n.d. ^ 

These are .competency-'based learning modules which 'Include: 
purpose, rationale, objefctlves, learning actlvltle^y. media, ' 
information sheets,' and post-evaluations'. -^Further programs' 
under development include Advanced Welding, MIG and. TIG 
Welding, ElectronHs, Radio/TV Repair, and Draftfiig. V 

Confftetencles for'Meta1s« Dj/afting. Sanfbrd, NC: Sanford Rftse^rch 
Project and Sanford-Cehtr^ High School, 1974, 

The competencies lifted are a synthesis of Input from 



Sanford. Instructii^riaT staff, state curriculum guide,. « 
craft" advisory committee, and RCA currfculunMMntent 
specialists. / # - * 



Cowan, E. Melilng . Stillwater, OK: Oklahoma State Department of - 

Vocational anrf Technical Education, Curriculum and Instructional. 

Materials Cent^, 1974. (ED 112 D02) 

This- curriculum guide for welding Instruction contains 
sixteen units' or modules divided into six sections: 
Introduction, Rel^tted Ijiformation, Blueprints, 

: . Oxyacetylene Welding, Arc Welding, and Gas Arc Welding. , 
Modules are formatted a? follows^ terminal objectives, 
specific objectives, suggested activities* instructional 
materials, infbmation sheet, transparency masters^ 
assignment sheet, test, and test answers. \ v 

Day, Gerald F. and Herschbach, eds. T&I Resource Guides . ' College Park, 

S - . , ■ 

MD: The Center for Research and Instructional Materials, Industrial 

Education "Department, 1974-77. (VT 102 114) . 

A series o+ eleven resource guides available by June 

1977. The series provities Information designed to * 

aid the classroom teacher in implementing a competency- - 

based program. Each gWde contains occupational ^^^^ 

information. Instructions for developing a competency-, 

based program^ and annotated lists of instructional ^ 

malierials and resources. The guides address the following , - 

'instructional areas: carpentry;" graphic arts; 

electricity; electronics; auto mechanics ; auto body and 

fender; machine shop;' drafting; piasonry; welding; and 

cosinetology. * A ^rles *of 'LAP's are being developed and 

will be available during the school year ^1977-78. 



D^y, G. F» and Tucker, 0» Carpentry Performaivce Objectives ^ College' 
Park, MO: The Center for Research and Instructional Materfals', 
Industrial Education^Oepartment, 1976". (VT 103' 040) . , 

This source contains perfontjance objectives vrfilch reflect 
Up-to-date and verified competencies needed foir job entry. 
Suggestions for use are Included. . ^ 

Handle X-R^ Equipment Safely . Science Department Learning Package, 
Charlottetownr Prince Edward Island: Holland College, 1975, * 

This compete hey -based leam^^ng pacfcage Is dental radio- 

^ ^ * ' 

graphy Includes: .rationale^ "eleboratlons** (competencies)^ 
learning activities, resources, and evaluat16n (pre- and 
post-assessment forms and lemming l^cka^e evaluation 
forms).. Other comp,etency-based packages -a^ available.- 

Health/Cosmetolbgy; Career Educaflon Guide .- Washlfigton , OC : 
Oependaftts ^Schools (OOD), European Are^, 1974. -^Ud 111 942.) 
These Teaming modules are grouped within health services 
and cosmetology and Include behavioral objectives, module 
outline, list of materials and resources, and laboratory 
activities. 

Housman, J. L. et* al . Individualized Study Guide on Agriculture: 
StiKient Guide . Curriculum Materials for Agriculture Education. . 

Blacksburg, VA: Vi rglnia Polytechnic Inst1tutev'?1^4. (VT 'lOl Oil) 

; , _ -o^ - ■■ 

This study guide contains' information and less^ons for 

training for entry-level jobs In beekeeping, / Each lesson 

■ '■ I 
plan InclUd^:; activity (and performance objectives). 



^ *^ 
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Infbmatlon and project sheets » glossary and references* 
quizzes » and answer sheets* 

Ijfidividu&lized Instruction in Occupational (Education . Final Report/' 
Raleigh* NC: North Carolina State Department of Public Education* Sanford 
Research Prtfject* 1974* 

Document 'provides an appendix of sample competency-based 
instructional materials from the Sanford Project* Includes 
masonry* carpentry* metals* drafting* lyping* and distribu- 
tive education task packages aS well as sample competency 
statements'* a unit test* an instructor's- performance \ . 

checklist* a student progress chart* vocatfonal skill list*, 
stu^tent survey form* and staff development plan* 

Individualized Material for Industrial Education Based on the AVA 

^ 7 '■ ' ~ 

Bookletv,"A Guide to Imt?roving Instruction in Industrial Arts." 
Detroit, MI: Wayne State University, n.d. (VT Oil 399; ED 040 303) 

These learning modules, contain competency^-based instructional 

elements. Pormat consists of objective, prerequisite, 

activity* and posttest* 
Instructional Materials (no titles) • Minneapolis* MN: Suburban Hennepin 
Counly Area Vocational-Technical Cehters* District Office* 1SF75» 

Saniple available documents and materials include: 

1. development of a teacher task inven'tbry; • 

2. cumCTVative record form; 

3,. student certificate listing competency ratings , ' 

Within general coti)J)6ten(^ blocks; ' . - , 

^ fiJ 



4* occupational description* program blocking* task 
^ ^ detailing sheet, general performance objective, 

evaluation for the general and specific objective; and 
5/ ''Individual Learning Pak" (Shielded metal arc 

welding - flat p^Ulon)^ • 

Instructional Support System for Occupational Education In Na^ York 
State (iSSOE) . Albany, NY: Mpw York State Education Dftdacfemfffft, The 
Office of Occupational Education, State University of New York at Albany^ 
1976. ' ' „ ■ , ' . 

V 

This curriculum In auto^mechanlcs and office tralnt^g 
{to be field tested 1976-1977) offers a performance- 
based 'organization pattern for courses and Is composed 
* of the following components: units, modules, tasks, . . ^ 
code, major objectives, enabling objectives, suggested 
instructional content, and criterion-referenced 
measures* Actual learning activities are to be written 
by the teacheri^ith the system as a base* The curricula 
was developed by the Cornell Institute for Research and 
Development in Occupational Education. Not generally 'i 
available for purchase. . ■ 

Interstate Distributive Education Curriculmi Consortium (IDECC) LAPS . 

Columbus', OH: The Ohio State University. Ohio Distributive Education 

Materials Lab, 1974. ! ' ' 

A series of competenqy-based learning activity packages 
(LAPS) which reflect tire following occupational areas: 
advertising; conmuni cations; display; human relations; 
itiathemattcs ; merchandising; operations/management; 
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product/service technology; and selling. Also Included jeire 
such support itiaterlals as: The Ohio Handbook fpr Effective 
Use of LAPSi Student Orientation Handbooki wid Learning- 
Manager's Guide* ' 

Introduction to Technical Drafting; Carpentry; Basic Technical Drafting ! 

Brickl^ing * Sanford, NC; Sanford Research Project and Sanford Central 

Hislh School, 1974* 

Materials are divided into unit, task package, prerequisite, - 
r^tidnale, objective, learning activity, Jeaming practice, 
and posttest./ .... 

Learning Guides . White Bear, HN: (916) Vocational-Technical Institute, 

1972-76. . . 

Guides (5,800 to da'te)vinclude student data, terminal 
performance objective, roi:|;rori>erfbrmance objective(s), 
agreement, learning steps and ,i^3&tirces, and products/ 
performance checklist* 

Reeder, Dean* Vocational Agricult^ure 4: A Curriculum Guide^*12th Grade * 
Revised** Stillwater^ OK; Oklahoma State Department of Vocational and 
Technical Education, Curriculum and Instructional Materials Center, 1974* 
(ED 117 406) . ^ 

This guide contains twenty^seven units organized into four 

modules: farm business management, leadership and careers, 

I 

plant and soil science, and agricultural mechanics* Provides 
objectives, activities, inforniation sheets, assignment and 
answer sheets. Job sheets, and tests* 
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Skyline' Career Development Center, Dallas Independent School, District. 
Student Learning Plans . New York, NY: Harper & Row Publishers, Inc., 
1976 • ' . 

, This Is a series of 32 competency-based ^earrrfng guides 

; ■ ■ ^ - 

: with such support documents as Teacher Implertentatlon Plan 
and Evaluation Instruments. Student learning plans are , 
available '(n tlie following areas; 



Ornamental Horticulture • \ 

1. 


Electricity 


Floral Design \ 


\ Plumbing 


Ornamental Crop Prociuction 1 


Materials processing 


V 1 

landSijcape/Turf DevelopmeM / 


Machine Shop 


Child development ^ \ 


Welding 


Cosmetology 


Sheet Metal 


Carpentry 


Technical Drafting 


Masonry 


Mus^c 


Business Administration 


Food Preparation 


Fashion Design 


Shorthand 


Apparel Assembly 


Typewriting 


Cutting production 


. .Simulated Office 


* Merchandising 


1 Accounting 


Pattern Drafting 


'Communications Lab 


Automotive Technology 


Keypunch ^ 


Automotive Body Technology- 


Concepts of Amerlcam, 


Diesel Technology 


Bus iness 
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A Study, for the Articulation of Competency-Based Curricula for the * 

Coordination of Vocational-Technical Education Programs , final Report. 

Baton Rouge, LA; Louisiana State Department of Education, 1976. ^ 

(VT 102 839 - VT 102 843) 

These competency-based curriculum guides for drafting, 
refrigeration and air conditioning, office^ nursing, and 
electronics occupations Include terminal and , performance 
objectives and criterion-referenced measures* Several of 
thd'guldes provide task lists and tasl?' analyses • 

Time-Free Modular Coinpetency-Based' Curricula . Montgomery, AL: 

Link Educational Laboratories, ^973. 

This curricula is divided Into modularized units In 26 
subject areas and Includes learning objectives, gleaming 
aetlvlt^les, materials, tests. Instructional resource lists, 
and a fllmstrip and cassette foV Instructor orlentatlw* 
The subject areas are .as follows: 
' Engine Tune-Up 



Brake & Front End 
Transmission Specialist 
Auto Body Repair 
Welding 

Industrial Electricity 
Basic Electronics . • 
Air Conditioning & 

Refrigeration 
Electrical Appliance Repair 



Basic Accountinig 
Clerical Skills 
Secretarial Skills 
Small Gasoline Engine 

.Repair 
Teacher Aide' 
Solid Wastes Operator 
Liquid Waste Operator 
Short Order Cook 
Executive Housekeeper 
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Radio & Television Masonry (Home Building) 

Auto Service Technician ■ Plumbing (Home Building) 

Drafting Carpentry (Home Building) 

Machine Shop. Operations Electrical Wiring (Home 

^ Building) 

Welding for Related Occupations ^ Hastings* NE: Central Technical 

Cortwunity College* n»d» 

This text is used \n coursje #146 • 10 currently implemented 
at CTCC*, It was developed .for students requiring a basic 
weeding course and is not available for a welding tech. 
majdr* No inert ^gas welding processes are covered* ^ 

West Virginia Vocational Curriculum Labocatory* Competency^Based 
Curriculuffi in Business and Office (Pre-rVocationall^ Home Hanagement, and 
Nursing Assistant . Charleston* WV: West Virginia Board of Education* 
Bureau of VotatibnaK. Technical and Adu]t Education* 1976* 

The curriculum Includes teachers' sections. Introductions, 
Student competency sheets (and learning activities)* 
supplements* and evaluation sheets* The business and office 
program differs in that it is pre-vocational* It is 
similarly formatted* but is, designed to provide exploration 
experiences* not to develop proficiency in the occupational 
competencies* It^couTd* |iowever* provide resources for a 
competency- based vocational course of study. ATI materials 
are available from the Vocational Curriculum Laboratory* ^ ^ 

Ciedar Lakes Confer^ce Center* Ripley, WV 25271* ^ 
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ADDENDUM . 

Mi d*Amer1cd Vocational Curriculum Consortium, Inc* (MAVCC); Curriculum 
Manuals (Teacher and Student Editions)*^ Stillwater, OK; MAVCC, 1975-77, 
Manuals are divided among majpr course areas which. In turn, 
are divided Into Instructional units* Each unit contains 
the following ccn^ponents: . ; ' 

1* statement of objectives (performance objectives) 
2* teacher and student activities (activities and resources) 
3* Infbrmatlon sheets . ^ " - 

4* transparency sheets 
5* assignment sheets ^ - 

6* job sheets 

. 7* unit criterion-referenced test (test Items sequenced to 

correlate with thevbbjectives) 
8. answers to unit test (teacher ^diti'on only) * 
MAVCC products available are: 

• Occupational Child Development 

• Agricultural Sales and Services 

' • Food Service; Production and Service 
Automotive Emission Control 

/ 

• Snowmobile Repair 

MAVCC products available by Fall 1977 are: 

• Diesel Engines ' 

• Attitude Development and Human Relations 

• Dental Assistant 

J r ' 

• Outboard Repair 
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• Lawn and Garden Equipment Repa^i/ 

• Chalnsaw' Repair 

• Residential Wiring 

• Motorcycle Repair 

• Basic Small Engine Repair 

• Air Conditioning and Refrigeration 
A11 above materials available throygh: 

MAVCC 

1515 West Sixth Avenue 
Stillwater, OK 74074 
(4051 377-2000 
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* FOREWORD 

This^ bibliography is meant to be useful to vocational teacher educa- 
tors as they plan, prepare, and implement teacher education programs. The 
items on the bibliography are adjudged to be suitable for the professional 
pedagogical component of teacher education conmon to vocational teachers 
In all occ^upational service/areas^. A few Items deal with the newly 
important area of career education. Currtculunr materials are included foy 
preservice teacher education programs, in*service staff development pro- 
grams* afnd graduate programs for vocational education supervisors. 
Materials for the development of programs for specific occupational areas 
ip.q.f vocational agriculture* health services) have not been included; 
.however* it should be noted here that there is much that is, available ^ : 

of th^s description* • / 

/ ■ . " 

Items have been selected, for inclusion in the bibliography if they . 
are of fairlyrecent publication* are considered to be of a quality and . 

I 

t)^e likely to- be generally usefuV to teacher educators* and are readily 
available to the profession* Represented here are curriculum guides* 
syllabi, and series of instructional booklets or modules. A word of 
caution is in order; some materials that the developers describe as being 
competency-based do not in fact exhibit all the characteristics that are 

widely agreed to be basic to such an approach. Only by careful review 

'* ' tit 

of the. actual materi^ils can the teacher educator determine whether they 
will be of value to the particular situation. • 

Searches were made of the* ERIC system* and AIM/ARfl. Other tnaterials , 
were identified by a ntanual library search, and from the compiler's x)wn 
files,. Wherever possible* ERIC numbers are given*. Otherwise^ it will ■ 



be necessary for^ the interested f^^ucator to go to the publisher or 

' " L ■ ) 

education agency cited for furt|ier information. 
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American Institutes for Research in the Behavioral ^Sciences, .Vocational 



Education Curriculum Specialist (VECS )* f'alo AU6, CA: American ■ 
Institutes fdr Research in the Behavioral Sciences^ 1976* ED. 132- 376, 
This guide introduces a let of .curriculum materials designed to 
■ strain the potential vocational education ciJrriculutti specialist 
according to identified competencies in the conceJ)tuali2atiop, 
design, implementation, management, and evaluation^of vol^tionaN 
techni-cal education curriculums. The materials consist jsf 22 
modules: six introductory modules to bring studetnts with minimal 
preparation in vocational, education to readiness for^ training inr 
a core program; 15 core modules which constitute specialization 
units in curriculum development, inplementation and evaluation; 
and one module that contains two seminars and a field expepence 
qnit. : ^ ^ 

All of the 22 fljodules are available for review on ERIC microfiche* 

* ' * 

Basner, Shari; Boulmetis, John; and Verdi, Marie* A Curriculum Guide 
for AduU Educators Based on the AduU' Performance Level Study . Kingston 
RI: University of Rhode Island, Curriculum Research aod^Developmer^t 
Cerrter, 1976. ED 132 360 

The purpose of thi^ guide is to aid those i^ adult education to 
use the five content areas as the basis for instruction in literacy 
skills/ The areas ar^; occupational knowledge* consumer economics,^ 
health, coirmunUy resources, and government and law* For each area 
there are objectives, suggested learning activities^ and a biblio- 
graphy* In the appendix is an extensive "Behavioral Objectives Bank* 
Byfield, Hal, et al.. Career Education: Inservice Teacher Training Guide 
for Teachers, Administrators, and Counselors . Flagstaff, AZ: Northern 
Arizona University, 1975. 170 pp. ED 110 617 



This guid? was developed- ta establish a structural approach to 

training teachers, administrators,- and counselors ijn the philosophy ^ 

and technitjues needed to integrate career education into instructional 

programs aW^H levjels. It comprises a one-semester course, divided - 

i 

into 12 Sessions* ' ' 

The Center for Vocational Education, The Oh^o State University* . 

Professional Teacher Education Module Series * Athens, 6A: American 

■ ( 

Association for Vocational Instructional Materials, University of Georgia, 
1977. . ' : > 

This is i series of 100 pierfe nuance -based te^tcher educationT(PBTE) 
learning packages fo^cusinc; upon speqific professional cofdpet^ncies 

of vocational teachers* The competencies, upon which these mo(lUles 

. < < ' ' . ^ ■ V 

,* are based were identified throi^gh research as being important to 

successful' vocational teaching at both the secondary and post- , * 

secondary levels. The modules are suitable for the preparation of {; 

. . ' ^ .Av 

preservice and in-service teachers in all occupational areas* ^ 

' ^ 'J V J 

Organized int6 ten instructional categories, totaling approximately 

4200 pages, the modules are basically self-contained, and each one 

provides learning experiences that integrate theory and appliqation* 

Each module culminates with criterion-referenced assessment of the 

teacher's performance*^ A student guide, resource person's guids,. ^ ' 

and an implementation guide are available. \ ^ 

California State University, Fresno* Individualized Competency Based 

Conmon Core Curriculum of Vocatibnal Education, Fresno, CA: Californta 

— = — r — • * 

state University, 1976. ' ' • ■ ' ' . , 
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This njodular.cLirrlculum Is Intended for use In the preparation of 
vocational educators in all service areas. The 29 modules in the 
series are organized into seven categories: 

Introduction to Vocational Education 
Il\ Cooperative Relations 
III J Vocational Students ' 
/IV: J Administration of Vocational Education 

Ctjrriculum Design for Vocational Education 
VI stages- and Structure ;in Curriculum Development 
VII , Evaluation and Research ^ ^ 
Career Education /Center, The Florida State University* Flor4 da's 
approach to Conpetency-Based Individualized Teaching (FACIT) . y 
TaHatrassee, FL; State of Florida, Department of Education, 1977* 

^Thi^ is a series of individualized learning packages -(modules) for 
the training of preservtce and in-service vocational teachers who . 
are to iinplement individualized," competency-based •programs^ They ^ ' 
are basically self-contained and self-instructionaTv There are six » 
. instructional compdnents; Goal Setting (Z^competenCies); Objectives 
.(4); Criterio>>Tleferenced Testing (6); Learning Experiences (-11); * 
Evaluation (3); Instructional Management (6)» . ^ ^ . 

Support materials include optional media for the instructiphal 

4 * * - . 

' components, a filmstrip overview of the FACIT system, participant's 

, * guide,^and facilitator's-guide. Suitable for classr^pom or Workshop 
1- ■ ■ " ' 
use, the components require approximately 26 hours for the learner 
^ <' J' *^ 
.to complete. ^ ^ . - 

* * -'^ 

l^arpenter, Bruce, et aK Competency -Based Vocational Education: InserVice 

Education . Lexington, KY: Curriculum Development Center for Kentucky, 

University of Kentucky, 1976. , : 
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Primarily Intended for use by vocational educators In an Individ- ^ 
uallzed workshop setting, thefee materials consist of 11 instructional 
modules. They are designed to assist teachers achieve the teacl^jlng 
skills Involved in implementing competency-abased vocational 
Instruction. Aimed particularly at teachers who are to use the 
Kentucky CBE Modules and V-TECS catalogs of objectives, these materials 
may also be useful to others. 

The modules are mostly self-contained and self-instructional. Support 
materials include instructional media for each module and an Instructor's 
manual. 

Cook, Fred et al - A Working Model of a Competency-Based Teacher 
Education System . Detroit, MI: Wayne State University, Department of 
Vocational and Applied Arts, 1973. ED 077 870 

The program described here utilizes a series of teacher training 
modules called Wayne Kits • , They are designed to deliver on 50 
essential teacher competencies, witTi each competency containing a 
number of objectives. A systems approach is used to design the 
curricula. The Kits contain a variety of learning experiences, and 
are appropriate for the preparation of ; vocational teachers in all 
Service areas* 

^ Relal&d^^escfTpH^ve documents are ED 076 747, and ED 076 746* 
Dade County Public, Schools, Performance Based Vocational Teacher Training 
Modules ^ Miami, FL: The School Board of Dade County, Vocational 
Curriculum Materials Service, 1973. . - ^ 

These materials have been specifically developed far beginning 
vocational teachers, particularly for those newly recruited from 
business and industry, "while there is some reference to the local 
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educational setting* the materials can fom a generally useful ba^ls 
fpr vocatic^nal teacher training. The materials are self-contained* 
w^h mosty9ssessment procedures taking the form of paper and 

I response. At present there are Tiine modules in the series. 
DaviS,.Dwii^J^^ an^ Borgen, Joe. Planning^ Implementing^ and Evaluating , 
Career Education. Programs / Bloomington, IL: MctCnight Publishing Co», 1974, 
This material was developed by praftticing vjocational ^administrators 
amd curriculum specialists. Though the focus is on school level 
programs,\ the materials can be used as a basis for umWrsity-based 
instruction* These training materials come in a set of three^ring 
binders for convenient use. ^ 
Department of Eoucation> State of Florida. B-2 Teacher Training Modules , 
Ghipley, FL: Mnhandle Area Educational -cUperative, 1970, . 
This is a \series of 52 teacher education modules developed, for 



i general teicf^er education* They are organized into eight clusters; 



Teacher Aide Vaining, Planning Skillsfor Teachers, Presentation 
Skills for TM^ers, Classroom Procedures, Questioning Skills, , 
Assessment* Special Skills^ and Assessing Educational Personnel, There 
are a number of required and optional materials related to the 
' instructional modules. Host of thel^odules should be suitable for 
vocational teacher training. 
Dull» Lloyd 3, ed. The Heart of Instruction , Columbus^ OH: Ohrio 
Department of Education* Division of Vocational Education* 1977. 

This is a series of 13 booklets designed to assist the ^vocational 
teacher and other members of the instructional t^am-^-counselors, 
supervisors, and administrators—to improve instruction, ^Each 
, booklet is approximately 50 pages in length, and includes an overview 
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of the topic, compilation of practical resources, and suggested per- 

forniance activities. Intended primarily for 'staff development of 

in-service vocational teachers » these materiaTs can also be used for 

preservice teacher training, \ 

The series covers such areas as the psychology of learning, selection 

and use of teaching strategies, conmiunication, and techniques for 

discipline. 

Eastern Arizona College, tiodularizatioit of Courses . Phoenix, AZ: 
Arizona State Department of Education* Divisioa of Vocational Education* 
1974. 70 pp. ED 108 714 

Eastern Arizona College has ^^^veloped a modularized system of 
instruction for five vocational courses. This document reviews the 
\' ' processes utilized in selecting courses to be modularized* deciding 
or) the instructional units for each course, and ^choosing the instruc- 
tional methods to be used. 
Edwards* Charles; Harding* C. P.; and Loepp, Franzie. A^Hodel Competency 
Based Program for the Preparation of Administrators of Occupational Career 
Education Programs . Springfield* IL; Illinois Office of Education* 
Division of Adult* Vocational and Technical Education* 1974. 

This model program may. provide Jdeas fbr developers of graduate 
programs in vocational supervision* though It is clearly designed fbr 
administrator education. The program structure and content are 
suitable for a range of vocational personnel. There are 35 instruc- 
tional packages organizeti into the following five areas; 
General Administrative 

Program Planning ^ . 

Personnel - 

13S 
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Public Relatloi^s 
Student Service 



I- 



^lE-lementation Guide for 



Even, Brenda B. Integratjlng Career Education into Teacner Preparfaition . 



of Arizona, 1976. • 130 pp 
This implementation 



b 1 lege/U n i ve rs i ty U se . Tucson, AZ: University 



ED 128 656 



guide, was developed tp integrate caree| education 
into ^xi^t^ng preservice teacher train^g courses. Integration 
schematicsi for core/ courses in the secondary teacher preparation 




I 



/ 



program are presented. 

Finch, Curtis R., ec al. Competently- Based Administrator Education 

-fr' : I 

Materials. Blactlburg, VA: Virginia Polytechnic Institute arjil State 
University, Division of Vocational and Technical Education, 1977. 

' ,Whtl« this series of six modules is meant to be used for; vocational 
acfrninistrator education* it may be of equal value as a is for 



a graduate program for supervisors. The self-contained 
include infovmation sheets, self*evaluation activities. 



modules 
simulation 



activities, and final competency assessment forms, A u^r's guide 

f 

is available* 

The titles of the modules are: 

Motivating Vocational Education Personnel to Their Optimum 

Growth Potential 
Implementing Competency-Based Instruction in Vocational 
Education 

Planning Vocational Education Programs for the Disadvantaged 

and Handicapped | . 

Formulating Goals and Objectives for Vocational._Edti:ation 



Programs 



Organizing aijd Conducting Staff Development Activities for 

Vocational Teachers 
Preparing Local Plans for Administering Vocational Education 
Hansen, L. Sunny; Klaurens, Mary and Thompson, W» Wesley • Teacher 
Education for Career Education .. St. Paul, MN: Minnesota Department of 
Education, Pupil Personnel Services Section, 1975* ED 119 002 

This material is a product of project TECE (Teacher Education for 
Career Education). It is a series of three modules designed to 
meet the need for teacher competency in career education. The 
modules are aimed at prospective teachers, but may. also be useful 
for in-service education* The module titles are: 

I Orienting Prospective Teachers to Career Education 
n Preparing Elementary Teachers for Career Education through 
Curriculum 

III Preparing Secondary Teachers for Career Edt^ati on through 
Curriculum 

IlTinois State University, NormaK Administration by Competency (A8C). 

Springfield, IL: niinois State Board of Vocational Education and 

Rehabilitation, 1974. 149pp. ED 120 442 

The report describes a model competency- based graduate level , 
administrator education project designed to produce career education 
leaders at all educational levels, whose expertise is based upon ^ ^ 
competencies, achieved rather than on hours spent In a classroom; 
Nearly two-thirds of the document consists of instructional 
materials utilized in the program* The instructional materials 
are available separately. 

, Ul 



Interinstitutional Consortium for Career Education. Career Education 
in Vocational Teacher Education . Salem, OR: Interinstitutional . 
Consortium for Career Education, 1976* 37 pp» ED 133 482 

One of seven related reports dealing with program development in 
career ed,ucation for teacher, counselor, and administrator 
preparation. The focus of this report is on infusing career educa- 
tion content into vocational teacher education programs* The first 
section of this report presents the results of the, work done by 
the Vocational Education Task Force in identifying^ collecting, and 
organizing a body of career education information for use in the 
preparation of vocational teachers* The second section, provides an 
example of a vocational teacher education course syllabus infused 
with career education content, along with learning activities for 
the course* 

IF 

ReTatad- documents are: ED 133 484, 133 483, 133 487, 133 485* 
Kinriel, K*, et al. Career Guidance Resources . Coliwibus, OH: The 
Center for Vocational Education, The Ohio State University, 1977* 339 pp* 
This, book consists of abstracts of over 500 currently published 
inaterial resources and career. development programs* The material 
abstracts are divided according to the major content and process 
aspects of a career development^ program* Three indexes— cross 
reference, a^lphabetical list of .a)>stracted materials, and list of 
publishers— provide easy access to the abstracts* 
Korb, A* W* A Performance-Based .Education Program in Vocafeional-Technical 
Teacher Education and Two-Year Vocational -Technical Associate Degree 
Programs . Final Report . Havre, MT: Northern Montana College, 1975* 
94 pp. ED 137 513 ' ' 
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This report presents the results of a project, the goals of which 

I 

Included identifying perfonmance goals and delivery systems for each 
department, translating existing. courses into performance-'based ' 
criteria, and implementing' a feedback system for refining the program* 
Loepp, Franzie, et aK Preservice Occupational Program (POP) . 
Springfield, IL: Illinois Office of Education, Division of Adult, 
Vocational and Technical Education, {1976)» 

' A series of instruction materials (or modules) callerf "POP Kits" are 
available for the preservice preparation of vocational teachers in 
all service areas. As of this date, 32 POP Kits have been published, 
organized into U categories: program planning, guidaiKe activities, 
instructional planning, execution of instruction, evaluation of 
instruction, coot^dination, youth organization, operational activities, 
public relations, professional role» and program evaluation* 
Basically self-contained, each POP Kit includes a rationale, pre- 
assessment form, learning activities, and evaluation procedures, 
McCormack, Edward J»; Pool, Linda J»; and Tiedeman, Oavid V. A Handbook 
for the Preparation of Educational Personnel in Career Education . Springfield, 
IL: Illinois Office of Education; Department of Adult, Vocational ^nd 
Technical Education, 1976* 225 pp, ED 127 446 

This handbook identifies and discusses some basic elements needed 
to create a preservice career education program on a university 
campus. It presents a model for the preparation of educational 
. . personnel in career education, and some management elements of the 
model. Resources needed for an instructibnal system are discussed. 
. A 12-page btbliogr:aphy is included^ 
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McCowan. Richard J., and Mongerson, M. Duane, edS. Career Education 
Competencies . Buffalo, NY; .State University of'New York, 1976. 188 pp. 
ED 130 064 

The career education objectives presented in this document can be 
used to train prospective teachers In the sJcllls and techniques^ 
required to Infuse career education in elementary, middle, and 
. - secondary schools. The 112 objectives are classified Into three 

major areas: World of Work, P1anning/Imp1em^tat1onv and Evaluation 
North Dakota State Board for Vocational Education; Career Qfevelopment 
I ntensified Teacher Training Works>iop for North Dakota Teacher Educators ^ 
Handbook for Teacher Education . Bismarck, ND; North Dakota State Board 
for Vocational Education, 1976* 22 pp. ED 130 091 

This handbook is designed for use by teacher educators from varied 
disciplines. Preservice teacher objectives arejisted, and the 
document includes career education concepts to be taught to teacher 
education students. A "Teacher Career Education Course Outline" is 
part of^the handbook. t 
' Norton, Robert E., et al . Competency-Based Vocational Education 
Administrator Materials . Columbus, OH: The Center for Vocational 
Education, The Ohio State University, 1977. 

This is an initial series of six self-contained, competency-based 
instructional modules. They are. designed for use by both preservice 
and in-service vocational administrators, and may be equally useful 
ta^supervlsors of vocational programs. Each module includes per- 
formance objectives, information sheets", learning activities, and 
feedback devices. The titles of the presently-available modules are 
Organize and Work with a Local Vocational Education Advisory 
Council 
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Supervise Vocational Education Personnel 
Appraise the Personnel Development Needs of Teachers 
\ Establish a Student Placement Service and Coordinate 

Follow-up Studies • ' 

Develop Local Plans for Vocational Education, Part I 
Develop Local 'Plans for Vocational Education, Part II 
Phelps, L. Allen* Competency*Based Inservice Education- for Secondary 
School Personnel Serving Special Needs Students in Vocational Education * 
Urbana, IL: University of Illinois, Department of Vocational and'Tech- 
nical Education, 1076, 401 pp! ED 133 436 

This is a report on the evaluation of a series of seven competency- 
based in-service modules designed for use by currently employed voca- 
tional and special educators. The modules focus on instructional 
development and on coordination of services. and programming for 
special needs students in secondary programs, A description-^f each 
of the modi^es i^included* 
Popham,. W, James, and Baker, Eva L. Teacher Competency Development 
System . Englewood Cliffs, NO: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1973. 

A coupetency-based in-service teacher education program, treating 
\ the three major areas of curriculum, instruction, and evaluation. 
/ The focus is general teacher education, rather tlt^n. vocational 
teacher education. The materials consist of 27 self-inst^ructional 
modulesxand support Inaterials, including ttie author^' "Systematic 
Instruction. " , ^ | 

Porreca, Anthony and Stallard, John J. CommoO Affective Domain 

I ^ . ■ 

Competencies of Students Among Vocational Areas . Knoxvill^e, TN: 

University of Tennessee, Occupational Research and Develop^jrient Coordinating 

Unit, 1975. 70 pp. ED 117 440 



The study attempts \o verify the affective competencies which 
^ vocational -technical ateas in conmon require of students. The 
affective competencies w^re identified so that they might become 
a major part of the learning sequence. Teachers need to be trained 
to provide learning experiences to help students develop these 
competencies* \ 
Rampi W^yne S,, and Parker, James C» G^ccupational Education Leadership: ; 
A Performance-Based Approach ^ CarbondalVi^IL: Southern Illinois ' 
University, Carbondale, Department of OccuMtional Education* 1974* 
The authors intend this to be used as- a\guideboQk or handbook for 
university departments pr^aring occupational lea<;fers* It is a 
curriculum guide and instructional resources manual, and includes 
lists of performances to be mastered, learning resources and 
activities, and assessment procedures* One section provides an 
introduction to the model and sets forth the modef's overall frame- 
work and structure, 
Texas Education Agency, Post-Secondary Teacher Training Module , flount 
Pleasant, TX:1 Education Services Ceateri Region VI^I, n^d. 

i " , ' ■' ■ 

These cujrriculum materials are in the form of competency- based 

i 

teacher education modules. Each module may be used according to 
its sub-units or as a whole for' in-seryice teacher training^and 
traditional credit , courses. The post-assessment procedures take the 
form of instructor-participant conferences* paper and penoil tests» 
or teacher performance. The complete set of materials includes 
the following i7)dividua1 modules: 

CD-I Curriculum Development 15D pp. ^ , 

IS-2 Instructional Strategies 68,pp^ 
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IT-3 InstructiortaT Tactics 22 pp. 
TC-4 Test Construction 42 pp. 
V E-5 , Evaluation 53 pp, 

ST-6 Student-Teacher Relationships 36 pp. 

* .'*'"■ ' ■ 

P-7 Professionalism 53 pp. ■ 

s - • ■ . ' 

PR-8 Public Relations 40 pp*; • . 

PM-9 * Prpgram Management 54 pp. * " • 

H0~10 Health Occupations 'Education 149pp. 
TT-Ll Team Teaching 54 pp» ' ^ ^ 

University of Maine* School of Education. * Competency- Performance Based 
Teacher Education fpr^Vocational Teacfher Educators.. Recoirgnended Modulas - 
A Delphi ^tjudy . Gorham, ME: University of Maine, Portland-Gorhamr " 
School of. Education, 1976. 56 pp. ED 124 546 j 

The Insults of a stu((y that was organized to identify and prioritize 
two groups of teaiher education modules for vocational education 
^ teachers are presented*, Presents listings of modules' important 
^ for a preservlce prSgr^m and a '^survival slcills'* program'i'or, 
^ tradesmen entertngi^ teaching without fdrmal teach*>r education* 
University of Mich,1gan» School' of Education* Career Education Personnel 
Model * Comprehensive Model ; Ann Arbor, MI: University of Michigan* 
School of Education, n*dv' ' 

TKis document provides data and othejr information needed to develop 
compete ncy-^bas^d curriculum for teacher education in-preservice and 
in-service courses. It identifies teacher competencies and performance 
^riteHa, and conta^ins Implef^f^tation guidelines, VT 101 021 ^ 
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Vogler, Daniel E., and Patton, Gregory. The Development and Implementation 
of Pre-*$ervice and rri"-$ervice Occupational Teacher Education Programs 
Designed to Meet Certification and Baccalaureate Degree Requirements . 
Ann Arbor, HI; University of Michigan, School of Education, 1974. 241 pp. 
ED 099 567 ' ' \ ^ ' ■ 

This occupational' te^ch^r education ^ogram'was desighed as an 
alternate approach to traditional occupatipnal teacher preparation. A 
program profile is glveii, describing policies, recruitment procedures, 
course syllabi, and placement ^procedures, . ' - , \ 

Washington State University, College of Education. Curriculum for a 
Graduate Program to Prepare- Vocational Education Cjirriculum Specialists 
(VECS ). -Pullman, WA: Washing[torT State University, College of Education, , 
1976. ED 133 563 

' This is a series *of eight instructional modules that form a graduate 
curriculum to prepare' specialists in vocational education curriculum 
development. The module titles are: Introductory Module, Developing 
Curriculum, Needs Assessment, Curriculum Change, Organizing 
Instructional Strategies, Preparing Instructional Matef^ials, Preparing 
Curriculum Evaluation, and Promptinn Professional Qrowth^ and Staff ^ 
Development. ^ ' " 

An Installation Guide is av.ailable to provide direction fpr utilizing 
the modules (156 pp.). It also contains af'listihg of the competencies 
and performance objectives for each of the modules. ^ The modules are ' 
available for "review on ERIC microfiche. 
Wick, S- K., and" Kavanaugh, A. An Introduction to Teaching Vocational 
Technical Education, a Pre^service Teacher Training Course for Potential 
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Vocational Teachers in Minnesota . St. Paul, MN: Minnesota State Department 
of Education, Vocational Education, 1969,. 372 pp. ED 024 785 

This is a *currtcu1um guide^r a .24-credit hour' preseryice course, 
utilizing film, videotape, and seminar-discussion for vocational 
teachers prior to Initial teaching'; It Includes audio and victeo 
' scripts for each unit. ^ \ \ ^ ^ 
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Appendix G 



TRANSPARENCY MASTERS / 



Transparencies used In 
Conipetency Based Instruction Presentations 



- by i>' ; 

Glen E- Fardig ■ 

Research and Development Specialist 
The Center-for Vocational Education 



• ' The^Centep for Vocational Education 

• The Ohio State University 
/ ■ 1960 Kenhy Road 

* Columbus", Ohio 43i;l0 - 
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CBI 

THE NEED AND THE PROMISE 



INSTRUCTION BASED ON VALIDATED OCCUPA- 
TIONAL COMPETENCIES 



BEGINNING WORKERS THAT ARE KNOWN TO BE 
COMPETENT IN THE SKILLS OF THEIR OCCUPA^ 
TION 



INSTRUCTION THAT IS EFFICIENT IN USE OF TIME, 
RESOURCES, AND ENERGY 



INSTRUCTION THAT CAN BE TAILORED TO MEET 
THE NEEDS, INTERESTS, AND ABILITIES OF THE 
STUDENT 



VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS THAT CAN BE HELD 
ACCOUNTABLE FOR PRODUCING COMPETENT 
WORKERS 



iSi 



CHARACTERISTICS OF COMPETENCY-BASED VOCATKrNAL BIUC^^ATION 




• INSTRUCTION IS INDIVIDUALIZED AND PERSONALIZED 

• ThtE LEARNING EXPERIENCE OF THE INDIVIDUAL I^^UICf^P BY 
FEEDBACK : f ^ ^ 

• THEPROGRAM AS A WHOLE IS SYSTEMATIC ■ 

• EMPHASIS IS ON EXIT, NOT ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 

• INSTRUCTION IS MODULARIZED i :: 

• THE STUDENT IS HELD ACCOUNTABLE FOR PER^ORMAwfel . j 
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PROGRAM 

CONVENTIONAL 
VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS 

1. CONTENT-BASED 

2. TIMEBASED 

3. GROUP PACED 

4. GROUP NEEDS 

5. DELAYED FEEDBACK 

6. TEXTBOOK/WORKBOOK 
MATERIALS 

7. LIMITED FIELD EXPERIENCE 

8. LECTURES, DEMONSTRATIONS 

9. GENERAL OBJECTIVES 
10; SUBJECTIVE CRITERIA 

11. NORM-REFERENCED 

12. FINAL GRADES 



CdMPARISONS 

COMPETENCY-BASED 
VC)CATIONAL PROGRAMS 

COMPETENCY-BASED 

PERFORMANCE-BASED 

INDIVIDUALLY PACED 

INDtVIDUAL.NEEDS 

IMMEDIATE FEEDBACK 

MODULES AND MEDIA MATERIALS 



LEARNING IN THE FIELD 
ASSISTANCE OF RESOURCE PERSON 
SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES ; 
. OBJECTIVE CRITERIA 

J 

CRITERION-REFERENCEDi 
STUDENT COMPETENCE 



MODEL OF COMPETENCY-BASED VOCATIONAL PROGRAM 



Variable time line 



TEST-OUT PROCEDURES 
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EXIT 

TO ■ 
SUB- 
OCCUPATIOM ^ 



RE-ENTRY 
TO 

COMPLETE PROGRAM / 



BASIC DIFFERENCES 
CBI vs PBTE 





CBI 


PBTE 


TARGET 
GROUPS 


* 

SECONDARY AND 
P0STSEC0NDA1RY 
VOCATIONAL 
STUDENTS 


PRESERVICE 

AND 
IN-SERVICE 
TEACHERS 


CONTENT ^ 
FOCUS 


' TECHNICAL 
1 OCCUPATIONAL 
SKILLS AND 
KNOWLEDGE 

♦ 


PROFESSIONAL OR 
PEDAGOGICAL 
SKILLS AND 
KNOWLEDGE 
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ASSESSMENT OF STUDENT COMPETENCY 



• USES STUDENT PERFORMANCE AS THE PRIMARY 
EVIDENCE OF COMPETENCE 



• STRIVES FOR OBJECTIVITY 



TAKES PLACE WHEN THE STUOENT IS PREPARED 
FOR ASSESSMENT 



IS USED AS FEEDBACK FOR PROGFJAM REFINE- 
MENT . . ,^ 
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STUDENTS' RAti OF PROGRESS 
THROUGH THE QBI PROGRAIVI 



IS DETERMINED BY DEMONSTRATED COM- 
PETENCY rathEr than by time qr course 

COMPLETION 



f 



MAY VARY WITH INDIVIDUAL STUDENT'S 
CHARACTERISTICS 



\ 
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ERIC 



THE Ct)MPETENCY-BASED 
INSTRUCTIONAL RROGRAM 



• IS DESIGNED TO HELP STUDENtS ACHIEVE THf ] 
SPECIFIED COMPETENCIES 



PROVIDES f OR A VARIETY OF STUDENT LEARN- 
ING STYLES AND RANGE OF STUDENT ABILITIES 
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TYPICAL INSTRUCTIONAL SEQUENCE 
COMPETENCY - BASED VOCATIOISIAL PROGRAM 



OPTIONAL ACTIVITIES 



COMPETENGY 
STATEMENT 

(OBJECTIVE) 









■ — — 






! INFORMATION 
% 




OTHER . 
LEARNING 
ACTIVITIES 




PRACTICE , 
OF 
SKILL 













-TIME 



VARIABLE 
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THE COMPETENCIES STUDENTS 
^ ARE TO DEMONSTRATE 



ARE DERIVED FROM AN ANALYSIS OF TASKS 
PERFORMED BY INCUMBENT WORKERS 



ARE STATED SO AS TO PERMIT ASSESSMENT OF 
STUDENT PERFORMANCE i 

ARE EXPLAINED TO STUDENTS IN ADVANCE OF 
INSTRUCTION ^ 
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THE MEASURES USED TO ASSESS 
STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT OF COMPETENCIES 

• ARE BASED UPON THE SPECIFIED COM- . 
PETENCIES 

• ARE EXPLICIT IN STATING EXPECTED LEVELS 
OF MASTERY AND CONDITIONS 

• ARE EXPLAINED TO STUDENTS IN ADVANCE OF 
ASSESSMENT 

165 
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CBI CLASS PROGRESS CHART 

Modules / 



Students 



Jones 



Smith 



Roberts 



Ernest 
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IMPLEMENTING TEACHER TRAINING ^ 



FOR INSTALLING CBI 
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Appendix H 
Workshop Participants 



Mr. M1111ain F. Bain 

Assistant Direc^r Vocational Education 
Fresno City Unified School "District 
1445 E. Thomas 
Fresno, CA 93728 ' . ■ 

Mrs. Ann Bauer 

California State University, Fresno 
Fresno, CA 93740 

Dr. WinoTia Brooks 

California State University, Los Angeles 
51bl State University Drive 
Los Angeles, CA 90032 

Dr. GMen C. Cooke 

Ca.lif9rnia State University, Fresno 
Fresno,' CA 93740 

Or. Robert C. Craig 

San Francisco State University 

1600 Holloway Ayenue.- 

San Francisco, CA 94132 

Dr. Peter Dahl 

Atnerlcan Institute for Research 

P.O. Box 1113 

Palo Alto, CA '94302 _ 

^r. Howard Decker 
San Jose State University 
125 South Seventh Street 
San- Jose, CA 95114'' 

Mr. Lloyd Dowler 

California State University, Fresno 
Fresno, CA 93740 

Mrs. Claudia Jeaftt^Duffy 
San Jose State University 
125 South Seventh Street- 
San Jose, CA 95114 

Mrs. Mary Margaret Eighme 
Pacific Union College 
Angwirt, CA ^4508 



Dr. Glen Fardig 

The Ohio Center for Vocational Education 
The Ohio State University 
1960 Kenny Road 
'Coluitibus, Ohio 43210 

Ms. Barbara Goldman 
University of 'California, Davis 
Davis,, CA 95616 

Mrs. Becka Hagerty 

University of California, Davis 

Davis, CA 95616 

Mr. Dennis Hampton 

California State Uiiversity; Chico 

First and Normal Streets 

Chico, CA 95929 

Mrs* Frances Harkins 

California State University, Fresno 

Fresno, CA 93740 

Dr» Kenneth F, Hird 

California State University, Los Angeles 
5151 State University Drive 
Los Angeles, CA 90032 

Dr. Joyce Kupsh 

California State Polytechnic University 
Pomona, CA 91768 

Or, John H. Linn 

San Francisco State University , 
1600 Holloway Avenue 
San Francisco, CA 94132 

Dr. Wilmer Maedke 

California State University, Los Angeles 
5151 State University Drive 
Iqs Angeles, CA 90032 

br, James A. Manos 

California State University, Northridge 
18111 Nordhoff Street 
Northridge, CA 91324 

Mr. Hal Marsters 

San Diego State UniversitiSy 

5300 Campanile Drive 

San Diego, CA 92182 . . 



Dr. Joan Martin 
San Diego State University 
5300 Campanile Drive 
San Diego » CA 92182 

Dr. Gay.le M. Helendy 
Hunboldt State University 
Areata. CA 95521 

Dr. Sandra Miller . 
Room 10i Home Economics Building 
University of Tennessee 
Knoxville. TN 37916 

Dr. Kenneth Moshier. 

California State University, Fresno 

Fresno, CA 93740 

Or. Terry Newell 

California State University, Fresno 
Fresno, CA 93740^ 

Or. Paul Peterson 

California State Polytechnic University 
380VW. Temple Avenue 
Pomona, CA 91768 

Mrs. Bonnie Rader 

California State University, Long Beach. 
6101 E. Seventh Street ' ' " 
Long Beach. CA 90840 

Or. Dwayne Schramm 

California ^tate University. Fresno 

Fresno. CA 93740 

Mr. John D. Sellers 

California State University. Sacramento 
6000 J Street - Adn. 264 
SacraDiento. CA 95819 ' 

Dr. Gayle Spbolik 

California State University. Fresno 
Fresno'. CA, .93740 

Or. Leonard Torres 

California State University. Long Beach 
6101 E. Seventh Street 
Long Beach. CA 90840 

Miss Maurlne Vander Griend 
California State University. Fresno 
Fresno, CA 93740 



Dr. Gary Winegar 

Caltfornia State University* Fresno 
Fresno, CA 93740 ' 

Dr.. Ellsworth Wolfe .- 
Merced County Department of Education 
632 West 13th Street " 
Merced, CA ?5340 



